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** My practical experience of over thirty years is that small 
holdings and allotments not only keep villagers on the land, but 
are, and always have been, a financial and social success. With 
me they have succeeded not only round an artisan town, but equally 
on the clays of North and Mid Bucks, on the chalk hills and valleys 
of South Bucks, on the light lands and ordinary soils of North and 
Mid Lincolnshire, and best of all, on the grand land of the Lincoln- 
shire Fens/' — £a3il Carrington, in ** The Nineteenth Century" 
March, 1899. 

" Plenty of emplo3anent will be found if the land were made 
accessible to the men who are willing and able to work it. There is 
no task to which we are called more urgently by every consideration 
of national well-being than that of colonising our own country." — 
Sir Hbnry Campbell-Bannerman, November zSth, 1905. 

" The Government considered that better remedies for the un- 
employed could be and were provided in many ways than by the- 
Unemployed Act, 1905, such as the Irish Labourers Bill. That 
Billy by spending ;£4, 2 50,000 on cottages and plots of land in Ireland, 
would deprive the now unemployed labourers of Gateshead, New- 
castle, Brighton, and London of the competition of the stronger 
and healthier men who would now be kept in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment proposed to do a similar thing in regard to rural housing for 
England and Scotland. They were also considering such questions 
as small holdings, allotments, and Crofters Amendment Acts." — 
The Right Hon. John Burns, July 19th, 1906. 



PREFACE 



I HAVE frequently been asked to arrange for the issue of a 
revised and cheap edition of Back to the Land. It is more than 
twelve years ago since that book was published. During that 
period much has been done in the direction of carrying out 
many of the proposals therein made, but it has not been 
possible for me to find sufficient spare time for the investigation 
and research as to the results attained, which would be necessary 
for a new edition. 

The questions considered in that book on which recent 
information was mainly desired were as to (a) the use of land 
for the relief of the " unemployed," and (6) the method by 
which hand husbandry could be extended in England. I 
have found it possible to prepare this volimie, treating of these 
questions, by using parts of three chapters of Back to the Landy 
and adding thereto much further information as the result of 
consideration of recent experience on the subject. 

To secure profitable work on the land for those who have 

already left the country is far more difficult than to provide 

i^. land imder conditions which wiU tend to enable those now in 

^ the country to remain. I would, therefore, specially direct 

L attention to the portion of Chapter IV., from page 112, being 

% the part of the book treating of this particular question. 

'^ No large results can be expected without assistance from 

[0 the State in the provision of capital. A scheme containing 

I proposals imder which such capital could be made available 

. without risk to the State was prepared by Sir William Mather 

I for a Parliamentary Committee in 1895. These proposals I 

^ consider so satisfactory that, in place of preparing any fresh 
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suggestions, it seemed more desirable to reprint that scheme. 
I am glad to be able to accompany it by an introductory 
memorandiun by Sir William Mather calling attention to 
various points in that scheme which, under existing conditions, 
we consider specially worthy of notice. 

I may also refer to the fact that on the opening of the New 
Parliament it was stated that amendments might be expected 
this Session to render more effective the Unemployed Workmen 
Act ; while amendment of the Small Holdings Act would 
follow the publication of the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the late Government to inquire into the best means to 
render that Act more useful. Some legislative action in the 
directions suggested in this book may therefore be expected 
in the near future. 

HAROLD E. MOORE. 



41, Bedford Row, W.C. 
February^ 1906. 



A FURTHER issue of this book is now desired, especially in 
view of the fact that legislation in relation to the subjects 
herein discussed is now promised by the Government. To 
introduce additions or alterations which would involve re- 
numbering pages seemed unnecessary and inconvenient. With 
the exception, therefore, of the preliminary pages, this edition 
is the same as the prior issue, with an additional chapter 
ait the end relating to work in progress this year. 

H. E. M. 

December t 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 



In Hay, 1895, I placed before the PaFliamentary Committee 
appointed to consider the question of ^^ Distress fiH>m Want 
of Employment," of which I was a member, a scheme 
embodying definite proposals which I considered likely to be 
of use. As the majority of that Committee were aYerse to 
State interference, and as my proposals were based upon 
the adYance of necessary capital by the State, they were 
not adopted; but the YiJue of the information supplied in 
the preparation of the scheme, and of the evidence on which 
my proposals were based, was cordially recognised by my 
colleagues. 

More than ten years have passed since that time. But 
the great question— ui^ent then, and CYcn more urgent now— 
of how to deal with the '' Unemployed," has recently acquired 
great prominence, and I have thought it would be usefoQ if 
proposals of this nature were now publicly issued with recent 
evidence bearing on the matter. 

Mr. Harold Hoore, the author of " Back to the Land," a 
book which secured great commendation fifom the Press for 
its practical character, decided in the autumn of 1905 that 
circumstances rendered it desirable to issue another practical 
publication on the question of how Land can be made more 
usefoQ in assisting the maintenance of a larger number of 
persons. Recognising with me that State aid was essential 
to secure large results, he suggested the reprinting of the 
scheme laid before the Parliamentary Committee of 1895, 

I 



2 INTRODUCTION 

and that I shoold supplement it with oomments and explana- 
tions based on the present position of the question. 

In the first place I would point out that the existing 
conditions of employment render the practical application of 
such a scheme SYcn more desirable now than it was at the 
time when it was formulated. Attention was then directed 
to the annually decreasing number of persons finding a 
maintenance fifom the land. The latest published Census 
returns (1901) show that this number has continued to 
decrease. There are to-day probably 400,000 persons in this 
country who should be dependent on work from the land, 
if the number of those engaged in agricultural pursuits had 
maintained the proportion of ten years ago. 

With this decreasing number of persons relying for main- 
tenance upon agricultural labour, there has been enormous 
deyelopment in our industrial work. The great specialisation 
of labour has, howcYcr, peculiar diflBculties. Workmen who 
haYe a knowledge of only one particular class of labour 
cannot readily get employment in another, if, owing to a 
new process or a change in machinery, they are no longer 
wanted at the work of which they have experience. This 
and yarious other causes have enhanced the diflBculty of 
some skilled industrial workers to maintain constant em- 
ployment, in comparison with what was the case eyen ten 
years ago, notwithstanding the enormously increased Yolume 
of the total trade of the country. 

The competition for work on the part of unskilled labourers 
also is now more keen and pressing than at any preyious 
time. A certain portion of the class that comes under the 
category of the '' Unemployed " are, doubtless, unwilling 
workers. But there are large numbers of hard-working men 
in our towns, not possessing knowledge of any skilled handi- 
craft, who can now only secure casual work, and who, for 
yarious reasons, cannot earn sulDBcient to maintain themselyes 
and those dependent on them. 

The increasing difficulties of the lowest class of labour 
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is demonstrated by the expenditure made by our En^sh 
Poor Law authorities. The returns issued in December, 1905, 
show that the expenditure made by those bodies for the 
six months up to March 25th in that year exceeded £7,000,000 
—the highest total which has yet been reached; while in 
London alone the cost per head of the population was greater 
than that of any year in 1874. 

These circumstances compelled the late OoYcmment to 
take action, and the Unemployed Workmen Act was passed 
at the end of the session of 1905. While this Act proYides 
organisation which may be used for relief of the ''Unem- 
ployed," it is largely inoperatiYC, because it fails to supply 
for its working the necessary capital, which it might haYS 
proYided to be advanced by the State on adequate security. 
If it had placed funds at the disposal of the County Councils 
for the purposes suggested in my scheme, it would haYe been 
more eflfectiYe. 

After carefoQ consideration of present conditions, I have 
found no reason for modifying my proposals, and have 
therefore decided to reprint the scheme as originally drafted, 
recognising that in this book it will be more accessible for 
public consideration and criticism than when forming only 
part of an appendix to a Yoluminous and expensiYe Blue 
Book. 

Moreover, in the following pages there are supplied many 
additional details and recent experiences which support the 
evidence given in the scheme. Those who question whether 
any of the London '' Unemployed " would show the capacity for 
hard work necessary to become settlers on land may be referred 
to the results shown by the Hollesley Bay Colony, founded 
in the spring of 1905 as mentioned herein. Although none 
of the experiences given in this book were available at the 
time of the preparation of the scheme, the very practical 
conclusions summarised at the end of Chapter I. support the 
basis on which the proposals in Part I. of the scheme are 
founded. 

With regard to the doubt sometimes expressed as to the 
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possibility of a fomily securing a maintenance from the pro- 
posed area of land, I would remark that, at the time of 
preparing my recommendations, I had collected much informa- 
tion on this point beyond that vhich is quoted in the scheme, 
which is amplified by the practical CYidence supplied in this 
book. 

Some haYO questioned the accuracy of the statement in the 
scheme, that '< the labour of any able-bodied man upon land 
can under proper direction and conditions be of at least equal 
Yalue to the cost of his maintenance." Before making that 
statement I had carefully iuYestigated the matter, and I can 
now refer to further CYidence collected by Mr. Hoore, which 
sets forth the conditions necessary to secure such a result. 

During the last ten years many experiments in Co-operatiYe 
Small Holdings, of the general character explained in Part II. 
of the scheme, haYC been in operation, as named on page S6. 
In none of these has it been possible to giYe all those special 
adYantages which can only be secured by public control, with 
large capital. NcYcrtheless, they haYC proYed satisfactory. 
The same idea of settlements of small farms which is adYOcated 
in this part of the scheme has been followed by Hr. Hoore, 
but with more detail on many practical points. 

Two well-known business men haYC recently given practical 
proof of their confidence in the good results which would 
follow fipom such proposals. Although I consider that such 
colonies or settlements cannot be carried out on a sulDBciently 
large scale without State aid, I feel sure that every one 
will appreciate the very generous provision of capital by 
Mr. Joseph Fels, amounting to £82,000 for the acquirement 
of an estate at HoUesley as a farm colony, practically for 
the purposes advocated in Part I. of the scheme; and of 
Mr. George Herring, who, in December, 1905, gave £100,000 
for the creation of settlements on the same basis and with 
about the same area for each fiunily as those suggested in 
Part II. of the scheme. 

Since 1895 Parliamentary and other Reports and investiga- 
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tioiiB of various kindi haYe been made, showing good resnlts 
from only partial adoption of the methods reoommended, 
and fresh experience has been gained by the experiments 
named by Mr. Hoore which will increase confidence in the 
basis on which the proposals were founded. Public opinion 
is now fiu* more educated on the Yital problem of the utilisa- 
tion of the land. The late OoYemment showed by the Un- 
employed Workmen Act tliat they considered something must 
be done to help the ^^ Unemployed/' and they also attempted 
to improve the working of the Small Holdings Act. That 
the present Ok>Yemment intends to deal with this question 
of the Land is clearly shown by the declaration of probable 
policy made on December 21st, 1905, by the Prime Minister, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in these words: 

^^ We wish to develop our undeveloped estates, and 
to colonise our own country. The health and stamina 
of the nation are bound up with the maintenance of 
a large class of workers on the soil. The town popu- 
lation redundant, the country population decimated, is 
a subversion of healthy national life." 

Wherever Small Holdings have been provided, the rural 
exodus has been stopped, and the district, instead of showing 
a loss, has increased in population. We see this if we go 
back twenty years; for we find that the only rural parish 
in Devonshire which has increased in population is Beaworthy, 
where small holdings were largely provided by Hr. W. J. 
Harris; while the most notable recent instances of a similar 
result have been on the estates of Earl Carrington, the new 
President of the Board of Agriculture. 

The proposals placed before the Parliamentary Ciommittee 
of 1895 are here summarised. 

In Part I. it is recommended that the State should provide 
capital to enable County Councils to acquire suitable land 
for the purposes of Farm training colonies. The principle 
herein involved— viz. that the State should provide money 
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for suoh a purpose— has been fully admitted In the several 
Aots which have dealt with the purchase of Irish Land. 

In colonies so acquired men who are out of work, and 
whose physicalrcapacity for hard out-door work and agri- 
cultural labour has been tested, would be received up to the 
number which may be expected to be maintained from the 
produce of the farm. 

On the forms such men, in addition to obtaining experience 
in agricultural work, would gain some knowledge of auxiliary 
industries. Those who proved to be suitable for a permanent 
life on the land would then be assisted in the manner ex- 
plained in Part II. If they prove unsuitable, their residence 
on the farms would give them a training which would make 
them more capable emigrants, or help them in some other 
way to regain an independent life. 

As far as the State is concerned, it would have provided 
the capital necessary to purchase the farms at their existing 
values. It would thus benefit from the increased value given 
by the improvement of condition which resulted from hand 
cultivation, and this increased value must speedily equal the 
amount expended on the necessary buildings. There would 
thus be no loss of capital, but a substantial gain in a few 
years. In a Parliamentary Report issued in June, 1908, it was 
estimated that the agricultural value of the ■ Hadleigh Colony 
was then probably not less than double its original cost. No 
annual sum would be required from the State, because, if 
the cost of the maintenance of the number of men received 
exceeded the returns in any one year, this deficiency would 
be provided for by the Poor Law authorities, or possibly by 
Distress Committees formed under the powers of the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905. 

Part II. provides for the permanent settlement upon land 
either of those who have gained the necessary experience 
on a Farm training colony, or of those who are suitable for 
this life without coming upon such a farm. 

These settlements would be founded either (a) on a farm 
previously acquired for the purposes of a training colony, 
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which by the operations thereon had been brou^t into such 
a condition as to fit it for suocessfiil hand husbandry; or, 
ifi) on a fiurm salted for such a purpose which the owner 
was willing to let to a County Council on a perpetual lease; 
or (c) on a suitable fiufm wUch would be purchased by the 
County Council out of capital proYided by the State. 

In any of these cases, when a County Council has recelYcd 
enough applications fipom intending tenants as would warrant 
taking an entire farm, the State should adYance such a sum 
as in the opinion of the County Council would be sufficient 
to proYide the cost of the erection of the buildings. Trustees 
appointed by the County Council would be responsible for the 
control of the settlement, and would arrange such terms with 
the individual occupiers as would be amply sufficient to defray 
all management charges, as well as to provide rental and 
all interest on capital, with any instalment in the nature of 
repayment of principal as mi^t be arranged to be due to 
the State. 

It will be seen that the State would incur no risk in pro- 
viding the funds required for settlements on this basis, because 
the capital would not be wanted until occupiers were ready 
on such terms as would defray the interest and any instal- 
ments of repayments on terms as arranged by the trustees. 
The latter would have ample security for ail payments due 
fpom the occupiers by reason of their tenant-right interest, 
which would be of increasing value. 

The proposals for Farm training colonies as described in 
Part I., and for Farm settlements as explained in Part II., 
are independent, and the latter can be carried out without 
the former being put into operation. Whether County Councils 
should take action as to Farm training colonies would mainly 
depend upon the views of Boards of Guardians or any Com- 
mittees tliat had been formed in the county under the powers 
of the Unemployed Workmen Act, 1908. If formation of Farm 
settlements were alone required, without the provision of 
training farms, the initiation of the work would probably 
rest with the Small Holdings Committee of the County Council. 
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Lastly, there is one point worthy of special notice. It 
should be recognised that respectable men will not go to 
Farm colonies associated with the relief of '* tramps" or of 
a dependent class. Such colonies as are now working at 
Hadleigh and at Lingfield are either largely, or entirely, 
occupied by men towards whose cost Boards of Guardians 
are making a substantial payment. Such colonies would 
naturally be aToided by all self-respecting men who are willing 
workers temporarily out of employment, or who only wish 
to come to a colony in order to secure the training which 
will enable them to obtain a permanent living from the land. 
Mr. Hoore has included in Chapter Y. suggestions as to how 
those who are either incapable, or unwilling to work, or 
satisfied to remain members of a dependent class, can be 
receiYed upon test farms under the direction of Boards of 
Guardians or of Voluntary Committees. Only those who have 
shown their competency on those test farms, or who prove 
upon their arrival on the Farm training colony that they 
are willing to do work which is considered by the Super- 
intendent as of suJDBcient value to pay for their maintenance, 
should be allowed to remain. The colony at Hollesley seems 
to have been effective for '^ selected " men, although no labour 
test can be there introduced. Nevertheless, I would suggest 
that this is essential in order to maintain the character of 
a colony as being only for steady, willing workers. 

WILLIAM MATHER. 
Fehnmry, 1906. 
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SCHEME TO PROVIDE WORK 
ON THE LAND 

There are two distinctly different classes which have to 
be considered in relation to these proposals. The first of these 
comprises the temporarily unemployed working classes who 
are without money or experience of landed work. This class 
can be assisted by the organisation of " farm training colonies " 
upon the basis explained in Part I. The other dass com- 
prises those who are displaced from industries they have 
followed, and seek to obtain a permanent living from the land. 
This class can be assisted by the formation of " small farm 
settlements " as described in Part II. 

Part I.— FARM TRAINING COLONIES 

Summary of Proposals 

I — (a) The State to advance money for the founding of 
farm training colonies as an investment, the management to 
be placed by the Local Government Board in the hands of 
county councils. 

(6) Such colonies to consist partly of land out of cultiva- 
tion, partly of land under tillage, and to be worked mainly for 
arable dairying, but with such other cropping as may give 
profitable employment for manual labour ; the whole working 
to be under well-trained skilled management. 

(c) The number of men received upon the colonies to be 
regulated by the area of land, and each man, in addition to 
doing all work on the land that is required in exchange for his 
maintenance, to have some auxiliary employment for his own 
benefit. 

10 
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(i) Poor law authorities to be authorised to accept appli- 
cations for work on the colonies from men who are not in 
receipt of poor law reUef ; such applications to be made to 
specially organised departments, distinct from those which 
deal with the pauper classes. 

{e) Should there be any deficiency in the working of the 
colonies, each poor law authority to contribute towards the 
same in proportion to the number of men nominated by it. 

2. In taking into consideration the establishment of farm 
training colonies, it is necessary to recognise the fact that the 
labour of any able-bodied man upon land can, under proper 
direction and conditions, be of at least an equal value to the cost 
of his maintenance, 

(a) The proposal for having farm training colonies in 
each county would be, to some extent, following the method 
adopted in Germany, where there are one or more farm 
colonies in each of the eighteen provinces. The character 
and class of men received under the conditions here 
suggested would, however, be quite different from those 
going to the German colonies, which are mainly occupied by 
vagrants and semi-criminals. In the case of these colonies 
there is generally a deficiency var3dng from 2S. to 3s. per 
week for every man, without charging interest on capital. 
We have, however, in England, special advantages not 
available to the German colonies, while the men who 
would wish to be helped here are far better workers than 
the class of men received upon those colonies. It is, 
therefore, unlikely that any such deficiency would be 
experienced here upon any suitable property upon which 
the work had been specially laid out with the idea of 
securing maintenance for every man employed. 

(6) The experience of the Hadleigh Colony supports 
this conclusion. The first balance sheet showed that, 
when it was treated as a farm colony, and most ot the men 
in it were employed on the land, a profit was shown over 
and above the pa5anent of some rent, the provision for 
maintenance, and a cash grant to the men employed. 
When, however, most of the men were set to work at 
various competitive industries unconnected with the land, 
the finances of the colony showed considerable losses, 
which, however, were partly recovered last year, when 
more attention was paid to the farm cultivation. 
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(c) No farm odony to which lai^ nmnbeis of unskilled 
men are sent can possibly succeed, unless the chief em- 
ployment of those men is on the land and in auxiliary 
industries connected with the products of the land. Nor 
is the introduction of competitive industries necessary 
to ensure continuous emplojonent. An example of this 
may be seen in the German farm colonies, one of which 
is described in the report on " Agencies and Methods for 
dealing with the Unemployed " as having four-fifths of 
its men working on the land. In the most recently estab- 
lished farm colony, that of La Chalmelle, in France, every 
man is employed upon the land. 

3. In order to achieve the best results certain conditions 
must be observed. 

{a) A colony for men unskilled in agricultural work 

must mainly consist of land out of cultivation, but such land 

must be of a nature which is capable of profitable cropping 

when brought under cultivation. 

Work on land of the character named is the only 
class of labour upon which an uncertain and var3dng 
number of men, possessing no knowledge of farming, 
can be profitably employed. Such land, however, must 
be of a nature which wUl pay when labour is expended 
upon it. This is a matter which has been too frequently 
overlooked. Thus, for instance, in the case of the land 
at Dartmoor, and in the penal colonies of Holland, it is 
evident that the reclamation work which has been done 
would not have been undertaken by an ordinary land- 
owner. The capability of some land out of cultivation 
to bear profitable crops is shown by the results obtained 
at the Hadleigh Colony, where a crop of rivet wheat, 
grown on a part of the land which was out of cultiva- 
tion at the time possession was obtained, is stated to 
have given the exceptional return of over 60 bushels of 
grain with 2^ loads of straw from every acre. 
(6) The colony must also contain considerable areas of 

land in good cultivation. 

If this were not the case, there could be no money 
return from the labour at the commencement of the 
work, and no produce to support the men engaged. If 
a farm colony has to be self-supporting it must have 
some good land, and the number of men must be regu- 
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lated in accordance with the returns from that land. 
Farm labour colonies in Belgium, Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland have all been founded on waste land 
only, and the heavy cost of annual subsidies necessary 
in the earlier years of those colonies has arisen solely 
from this error, which, with the experience we have, 
can now be avoided. 

(c) The system of management should he to devote 
special attention to the prodttction of such crops as can only 
be profitably dealt with when manual labour is largely avail- 
abUy without, however, excluding the use of steam and 
mechanical appliances. 

The most general error made in organising hand 
labour colonies, next to the mistake of selecting nothing 
but poor waste land for the purpose, seems to be under- 
taking work by hand which can be more profitably 
done in other ways. On the municipal farms near 
Berlin, where 900 to 1,200 men resident in the city 
workhouse are employed, the deficiency is about £4 los. 
per man annually, in addition to costs of administration ; 
but here large sums are wasted by hand labour being 
employed for work which could be more profitably done 
by the emplojnnent of ordinary farm machinery. 

(d) Auxiliary industries must be introduced upon the 
colony, in order that the time when work upon the land is 
impossible may be profitably employed. 

Probably nearly one-third of the working time of 
each year cannot be occupied in work on the land owing 
to weather and other causes. During this time every 
man should carry on some industrial occupation, the 
nature of which will be defined subsequently. The 
whole returns from such auxihary industry would belong 
to him, but the larger part would be retained by the 
authorities of the colony to accumulate for his benefit 
or to be sent to his family. 

4. Provided these four conditions be kept in view, every 
county council should be authorised to acquire land within 
its county which would be suitable for a farm training colony, 
and to erect upon it buildings to acconmiodate such a number 
of men as the self-supporting capacity of the land will permit. 
The buildings should be mainly for single men, with some 
accommodation for married persons. 
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5. To such a colony the poor law authorities might send 
men of the unemployed working classes who seek for relief 
through employment only. These men would have to under- 
take to remain and work on the colony for a definite period, 
during which they would be mainly employed upon the land, 
and would receive their maintenance in return for their labour. 
That period should be not less than a month ; and no man 
taken on a colony should be allowed to quit it without giving 
a week's notice, unless he can satisfy the manager of the colony 
that he has the offer of a definite and immediate engagement 
in some industrial occupation. Of course, on their admission 
to the colony theiY physical capability for hard outdoor work 
and agricultural labour will be tested, 

6. No man in receipt of an allowance from a trade union 
or a friendly society should be disqualified thereby from ad- 
mission to a colony. 

7. The question of the support of families is a matter of 
vital importance. There will be some women's work to be 
done upon the colony, and the presence of married women 
will have advantages. Consequently some of the men could 
be admitted with their wives, provided they have no children 
dependent on them ; but the wives would have to imdertake 
to do a certain part of the work usually undertaken by women, 
and they would receive their maintenance in exchange for 
that work. This, however, would apply to but a small number. 
From the economic aspect it would be far better to receive 
upon the colony married rather than single men, if by the 
work they there performed they were enabled to keep their 
homes together in their usual place of occupation. In order 
to enable this to be done, it would be desirable to remit to 
the wife of every married man a sum of not less than 4s. a 
week on account of the value of his industrial labour, and 
when this exceeded the total cost of his maintenance and the 
sum remitted to his wife, the balance could be at his discretion. 
In some cases, also, it might be desirable to make a loan for 
payment on account of rent, in order to prevent the furniture 
of the house being seized, the amount so lent being a debt 
upon the earnings of the man. The poor law authorities in 
Berlin advance money for the pa5anent of rent repayable from 
future earnings, and have found this course practicable and 
economical. Either of these courses might involve loss, but 
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this loss would not exceed the amount that would otherwise 
be paid under the present unremunerative system of poor 
law relief, the cost of which has already been put in evidence 
before the Conunittee. It must be borne in mind that, were 
the imemployed working classes to appeal to the authorities 
for relief instead of, as they now do, bearing great privations 
rather than adopt this course, the total amount for poor relief 
throughout the country would be greatly increased, and the 
diffictdties of dealing with it multiplied. 

8. The advantages of this system of dealing with the 
well-conducted members of the unemployed working classes 
would be threefold. In the first place, the money earned would 
come largely out of the land which the labour of the man had 
rendered more productive, thus adding to the national wealth 
without detracting from the productive labour of any other 
individual in the nation ; secondly, the man and his family 
would be wholly or almost entirely sustained by the work of 
his own hand ; thirdly, no taint of pauperism could attach to 
this system, and no disfranchisement be connected therewith. 

9. Although such a colony should be under control of a 
county council, the liability which would arise from its 
maintenance should be taken by the poor law authorities. 
This would be done by making the latter responsible for the 
deficiency in the working expenses (if any) in proportion to 
the number of men sent to the farm from their imion. Before 
the actual foundation of the colony it would be advisable 
for certain poor law authorities to agree to send a fixed 
minimum number of men, whom they would select and intro- 
duce. The men so selected should be those who were not 
in receipt of poor law relief of any kind, but whose circum- 
stances would compel them to make an application for the 
same unless they were taken upon the farm. This condition 
is necessary, as the colonies will be for the unemployed working 
classes, and not for permanent paupers. 

10. There should be no restriction as to the places from 
which the men might come. In many counties it would be 
difficult to find suitable land for a colony, while in other parts, 
such as our East Anglian districts, there are many thousands 
of acres available, which might be used for men sent by poor 
law authorities in London or other centres. This cannot 
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be done without the assent of the Local Government Board, 
which, however, has ample powers to give this assent, and 
has, in fact, already given it in some instances. 

11. Care must be taken that the saleable products of such 
a farm do not compete with existing home products. They 
should be mainly butter or bacon, the production of which 
under the arable system of dairying affords opportunity for 
large employment of labour, while our home demand for these 
products is now largely met by foreign importation, not because 
of the lower price of the foreign product, but in consequence 
of insufficiency of home production. These products could, 
therefore, be raised without displacing any home farm labour 
now employed. The land might also be used for flax, beetroot 
for sugar, and growing farm seeds, for which the amount 
of hand labour available would give great facihties in com- 
petition with foreign products. Our imports during 1894 
of flax and flax substitutes exceeded ;f9,ooo,ooo, in addition 
to the seed, of nearly £4,000,000. In that year 700,000 tons 
of sugar came from Germany, and 300,000 tons from France 
and Holland, in both cases a continuous increase over previous 
years being shown, the total quantities from these coimtries 
being 130,000 tons in excess of the amount imported in 1892. 
With skill and ample hand labour, beet can be grown and its 
saccharine properties developed as successfully in this country 
as abroad. Our imports of farm seeds in 1894 were of the 
value of nearly ;fi,ooo,ooo. Vegetables and fruit would be 
grown and preserved for use on the colony, but, with the 
exception of evaporated vegetables and such articles as seakale, 
mushrooms, and asparagus, should not be placed in the market, 
which is already sufficiently supplied. 

12. The auxiliary industries would have to be of a character 
which require little capital and can be carried on by inter- 
mittent labour. The productions therefrom would have to 
be (a) such as are required upon the colony, or (6) such as are 
not now made in this country, or (c) those for which the demand 
here exceeds the existing supply. 

13. The industries which comply with these conditions 
are of a varied character. They should mainly be of a nature 
arising from the products of a farm. Thus they might include 
straw-plaiting from straw grown upon the farm ; preparing 
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flax for the market ; various products from rushes, osiers, and 
pith, if these were grown or found as a waste product ; milling 
for consumption on the colony ; cleaning and hand-picking 
seed for market ; curing bacon ; evaporating fruit and vege- 
tables ; and the making and packing of butter, sterilised milk 
and other products of the dairy. 

14. For the supply of such a community there would be 
bootmaking, tailoring, repairing clothes, building work of 
various descriptions, decorative work, carpentry, joinery, 
furniture making, and upholstery, for those men who have 
experience in any of these trades prior to coming upon the 
colony. Men who prove their aptitude in the use of tools 
might receive training in some of the simpler departments 
of outdoor work, such as the making of fittings for live stock, 
fencing, the erection of farm outbuildings, and such other 
things as may be required for use either upon the colony or 
by the men who propose to settle permanently on the land in 
accordance with the proposals contained in Part II. 

15. In the selection of an estate, its adaptability for burning 
bricks, making cement, producing concrete slabs, opening 
a stone quarry, or working a gravel pit, should be considered, 
as the products of any of these industries would be of great 
utility upon the colony. 

16. Lastly, a few handicrafts might be introduced which 
have long since died out in competition with modem manu- 
factures, but which, if now revived, having a quality of their 
own, might create a new demand for productions not now 
supplied in this country. It must be remembered that much 
work which has ceased to be profitable in England as a sole 
means of livelihood might well be introduced upon such 
colony. 

17. It has been pointed out that one-third of the working 
time of each man may be employed by him in auxiliary in- 
dustries for his own benefit. The two-thirds of his time will 
be sufficient to supply his maintenance. In order that every 
colonist may receive some cash payment in addition to his 
maintenance, even at times when the whole of his labour 
is required on the land and he has no spare time to devote* 
to any auxiliary industry, all work employed on the land 
should, as far as possible, be paid for at the piece-work rates 
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current in the district, and the colonist should be paid at 
those rates for all work done by him on the land in excess of 
the amount considered requisite to provide maintenance 
expenses. When the whole of a man*s time is required on 
the land, and it is not found possible to calculate its value at 
piece-work rates, then definite duties can be assigned to him 
to be discharged by him in exchange for his maintenance, 
and all his excess work — ^which in this case would be on the 
uncultivated land only — ^would be paid for as piece-work and 
at piece-work rates. If the payment above-named of 4s. per 
week has been sent to the wife or family of any colonist, then 
that sum should be deducted from the cash wages earned by 
him ; while if no such payment had been made, the whole 
of the amount earned by him should be credited to him, a 
part only to be drawn by him in cash, and the remainder to 
accumulate and be paid to him when he left the colony. 

18. The money advanced by the State for the founding 
of these colonies would be in the nature of an investment. 

(a) The land purchased would become and remain 
national property, to be dealt with by the State as it 
thought fit. 

(6) The value of the land, a large portion of which 
would be land that had either never been cultivated or 
had gone out of cultivation, would be greatly enhanced 
by the labour bestowed on it under skilful management 
and favourable conditions. 

(c) As soon as the land provided for a farm training 
colony had been brought to such a state of cultivation 
that there no longer existed any uncultivated portions, 
it would cease to be adapted for training purposes, and 
would be suitable for the permanent settlements and 
small farms described in Part II. When this stage was 
reached the land would bring in rent ; and in view of 
the advantages which the tenants of these settlements 
would enjoy, in the way of assistance by skilled managers, 
the benefit of co-operation, and the specially good con- 
dition of the land itself, there would be no reason to doubt 
that the returns from their labour upon the land would 
be such as to admit of the payment of rents, which would 
not only pay interest on the money advanced by the 
State, but aiso form a sinking fund out of which the 
capital sum could be eventually repaid. 
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19. Under these circumstances no interest should be 
charged by the State on the money advanced to foimd the 
colony, so long as it remained a farm training colony ; because, 
as has been pointed out, there will be a constantly growing 
increment in the value of the land due to the labour of those 
employed upon it ; and that increment will in itself — ^apart 
from any consideration of the use of the land for the purpose 
of meeting and dealing with a great social difficulty — accrue 
to the State as a valuable asset to set off against any loss of 
interest during the years when the land is being used as a 
training colony, and before the period when it will have become 
an interest-bearing investment. 

20. The financial possibilities of farm training colonies 
upon this system, the liabilities and prospects which poor law 
authorities would have in connection with them, and the 
means the State would have for securing and obtaining a 
return of the money invested, will be best shown by an 
example. 

21. The cost of such a colony having an area of 1,200 acres 
to accommodate 200 persons may be estimated at about 
£30,000, this amount being made up as follows : 

i £ 
Purchase of cultivated farm of 600 acres at ;£i 5 per acre . . 9,000 
Purchase of 600 acres of uncultivated land at £$ per acre . . 3,000 
Capital expenditure on 200 acres of latter at ^8 per acre . . i ,600 
Capital expenditure on 400 acres of latter at l^^ los. per acre 1,400 

Total expenditure for land . . . . . . 15,000 



New buildings necessary for colony 
Furniture and fittings for the same 

Other permanent capital 
Working capital for farm and industries 



6,000 
2,000 

. . 8,000 

;g30,000 



22. In this example it will be seen that the amount set 
down for the purchase of the land averages £10 per acre for 
the entire area of 1,200 acres. At this price large tracts of 
arable land can be obtained, which may have been subject 
to some degree of tillage, and have yielded remunerative cereal 
crops, but are now going out of cultivation. It will be further 
noticed that there is an allowance of £8 per acre for expenditure 
upon a part of the imcultivated land. This will be required 
for the costs of one year's maintenance of 50 men (out of the 
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200), who will be employed entirely on that land ; and to 
cover salaries and wages for skilled labour and supervision 
over the whole colony, as well as to provide piece-work re- 
muneration for work done by the men over and above the 
amoimt required from them in exchange for their maintenance. 
On the remaining 400 acres a sum of only £3 los. per acre is 
allowed, as no separate provision is needed for the maintenance 
of the men employed on this portion of the uncultivated land, 
because they are included among those whose maintenance 
is derived from the proceeds of the cultivated land. The 
amount put down for the new buildings would be required 
for the erection of tenement houses for those Uving with 
their wives, and lodging houses for the others. There would 
also have to be erected sheds for the auxiliary industries and 
stores. There would probably be found some cottages upon 
the property, and also two or more farm-houses, which should 
be adapted to accommodate the management staff and skilled 
labourers. The existing farm buildings would probably be 
ample, but the amount allowed above would permit of any 
additions found to be necessary. The sum put down for 
furniture and fittings would be found sufficient not only for 
the lodging houses, but for the complete equipment of the 
married men's quarters. The last item of working capital 
would be necessary for implements, live stock, cash for salaries, 
wages, maintenance of men, and farm expenses, and for 
materials and expenses of carrying on the auxiliary in- 
dustries. 

23. Coming now to the current expenses of the cultivated 
portion of a colony so acquired and equipped, the farm working 
expenses to be provided would include tithe, rates, wages of 
farm manager and skilled labourers, steam cultivation, horse 
labour, seed, manure, depreciation of implements, and general 
costs of administration. Seeing that the farm would be 
worked on the arable dairying system and kept in high culti- 
vation, these pa3mients might be estimated to amount to 
;f2,5oo per annum. In addition to this there would be the 
cost of maintenance of the other 150 colonists, which would 
come from the products of the cultivated land, and which, 
at £16 each, would amount to ;f 2,400, making a total annual 
expenditure of ;£4,900 to be provided for. 

24, As to the returns, — With the increased produce from 
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hand surface tillage under skilled direction, and the profitable 
nature of some crops which the hand labour available would 
render possible, the annual value of the crops on the 600 
cultivated acres might reasonably be expected to be £9 per 
acre, or £5,400. But of this produce about a third wUl be 
consumed in the maintenance of the colonists. The remaining 
produce will be converted for sale, in whatever form is the 
most profitable, by the industrial departments of the colony ; 
and the cost of such conversion would be got out of the price 
realised for the product in excess of the value of the crop. 
From this source would be derived the money to buy for the 
colony all those consumables required, such as coal, etc., which 
are not raised upon the colony, and also the funds to meet 
the farm working expenses. 

25. It has been shown that the returns given in this example 
amount to £5,400, while the total expenses are £4,900. There 
would, therefore, be a margin of £500, which wll provide the 
cash payments for piece-work, or otherwise, which might be 
paid to the men on accoimt of their work upon the cultivated 
land. If the returns were only £7 los. per acre each year, 
which may be taken as the present average return from any 
ordinary farm not having the opportunities of the special hand 
cultivation, and advantages which the colony would possess, 
the total returns would only be £4,500, but the costs of harvest- 
ing and other expenses, being less, would reduce the farm 
payments by at least £300. Allowing, however, for the same 
possible payment of £500 to the colonists, in addition to 
maintenance, there would be a total cost of £5,100, showing 
a deficiency on the year's working of £600, which would have 
to be made up by the poor law authorities. This loss would 
amoimt to £3 for each of the 200 men, or about is. 3^. per 
head per week. The above figures have reference only to 
the land in cultivation at the time the colony was entered 
upon. 

26. As to the finance of the work upon the uncultivated 
land, it will be seen that in the example given a sufl&cient 
amount of capital is provided for the maintenance during 
the first year of fifty men, to be solely employed in bringing 
200 acres under cultivation. When these 200 acres have been 
brought into a state of full cultivation, the products from them 
will be of a similar value to those from other cultivated land, 
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and they will contribute in like proportion to the maintenance 
of the men employed thereon. Consequently, with 800 acres 
of cultivated land the full number of 200 colonists would be 
maintained, and with the capital expenditure of about the 
amount estimated of £3 los. per acre, more of the imcultivated 
land could be gradually brought under tillage, and the self- 
supporting powers of the colony thus still further increased. 

27. In cases where the number of acres of cultivated and 
uncultivated land were not equal, as in the example given 
above, the methods would have to be different. If the estates 
consisted more largely of uncultivated land, then either the 
number of men would at the commencement of the colony have 
to be less in proportion to the total area, or larger siuns would 
have to be allowed for capital expenditure upon the land. If 
the estate consisted more largely, or even entirely, of land 
which was more or less cultivated, then more skilled supervision 
would be required for the gradual introduction of hand labour 
in cultivation, and the number of men received should be 
strictly limited to the work necessary for the land. In the 
latter case the capital expenditure would be less, and the 
whole estate would the sooner 5deld the highest possible 
results, and therefore it would be the more speedily prepared 
for a permanent farm settlement, as described in Part II. 

28. From the same example it will now be shown how 
the amoimt invested by the State is secured, and can be 
returned if necessary. When, by the above procedure, the 
whole 1,200 acres have become highly cultivated, they will be 
adapted for the permanent settlements referred to in Part II. 
The land would then have a minimum value of certainly £20. 
per acre if used for that purpose. It could then be offered 
to the trustees of such settlements, either at a rental of 3 per 
cent, on that value, which would be 12s. per acre per annimi, 
or, if the State decided to sell to the trustees of the settlement, 
the sale could be made by pa3mient of an annual sum for 
interest and sinking fund, which would be 4J per cent, if 
spread over a term of fifty years, or a higher sum if a shorter 
term were arranged. The State would thus receive interest 
on the full improved value of the property from the time that 
it was used for the purposes of the settlement. 

29 Moreover, the State will have an equivalent for the 
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interest on capital while the property was being used for a 
training colony. It will be seen from the above example 
that the land, when in a condition for the formation of a settle- 
ment jWill have a value of ^f 24,000 — that is, ;f 9,000 in excess of 
the ;£i5,ooo originally paid and since expended upon it. But 
if the land alone, after complete cultivation, has a total value 
of £24,000, there will only remain a difference of £6,000 between 
that value and the £30,000 originally invested by the State. 
The value of the assets in the equipment of the colony, other 
than land, could not fail to cover that difference by more than 
the interest accruing if taken over a period of five years at 
3 per cent., as well as leaving a sum sufficient to write off 
depreciation in the floating capital, buildings, and stock. 
Thus, during the period necessary for bringing the whole 
area into a complete state of cultivation, the labour of the men 
employed would, besides having provided for their own 
maintenance, have added to the value of the land a sum 
sufficient to cover the accrued interest on the State's invest- 
ment, as well as providing for the depreciation of the working 
plant and equipment of the farm, on which half of the State 
capital had been spent. 

30. It will be seen from the foregoing statement that, when 
the whole area of 1,200 acres is completely cultivated and 
ready for use as one of the farm settlements described in 
Part II., the State will have more security for its capital invest- 
ment ol £30,000 than when the training colony was founded ; 
for the condition of the land would enable the settlers easily 
to pay interest as a rent for their holdings, together with a 
sinking fimd spread over fifty years. If such land were to be 
offered for sale to private owners with the property upon it, 
the full amount invested by the State in its purchase and 
equipment could be realised. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that the whole purpose of the scheme is to encourage 
settlers to remain permanently on the land, and to show that 
such settlements, maintained in a high state of cultivation 
under skilful management, may afford permanent occupation 
to that portion of the population which, but for this outlet, 
would add to the present difficulties of finding constant em- 
ployment for able-bodied men in the manufacturing centres 
of this coimtry. Consequently, the land, once acquired, 
should be for ever devoted to the object for which it was pur- 
chased. It should remain vested in trustees under the county 
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council as national property, notwithstanding that the money 
provided by the State had been repaid by a sinking fund. 

31. In concluding these suggestions relating to farm training 
colonies, it must be pointed out that their success will largely 
depend upon their management. The whole colony should be 
under the direction of some competent and trained super- 
intendent, who has a scientific and practical knowledge of 
agriculture and thorough cultivation, in order to direct the 
uninitiated labour which would be received upon the farm 
for the purpose of obtaining the highest possible results. It 
is obvious that, with such management, not only would each 
individual have a higher value when working in common with 
others, but exceptional opportunities would be afforded for 
the utilisation of the fruits of his labour. For the direction 
of the small industrial occupations, which will be required 
when work is not wanted on the land, it would not be difficult 
to obtain the services of skilled persons at very moderate 
remimeration, to control and direct these departments of 
labour to the greatest advantage of the men and the needs 
of the colony. This would supply an opening for the employ- 
ment of men who have become too old to compete with younger 
men in the manufacturing districts, but whose skill and 
experience would make them very useful in this capacity. 

32. It will be observed that farm training colonies offer 
no attraction as a permanent means of livelihood to those 
who seek its assistance, and that, even if the costs were higher 
and the results less than those named in the example, it would 
have the advantages already stated over the existing system. 
The men, after having been temporarily assisted with healthful 
work, which would enable them to live and support their 
families without resorting to poor law relief, would either go 
back to their occupations, or would acquire a sufficient know- 
ledge and taste for permanent coimtry life to enable them 
to be assisted under the methods described in Part II. 

33. The funds to be provided by the State for the founding 
of such colonies might be derived from a source similar to that 
from which the fimds are now provided for the purposes of 
technical education for the industrial classes. An annual 
grant of £780,000, derived from the duties on whiskey and 
b^^r, is made by the State to local authorities, which they may 
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apply either to the object of promoting technical education 
or to the relief of local burdens ; and, as a matter of fact, a 
total sum of £654,000 is now being annually spent by the 
various local authorities on educational purposes. It is obvious 
that a similar allocation of the money of the State as that made 
in one year only by the State to the local authorities for the 
above purposes would establish, at least, twenty-five such 
farm training colonies at a cost of £30,000 each. If, in the 
present year, only one-fourth of that amount were devoted 
to this object, six of such colonies could be founded at once. 
This would be sufficient to test the success of the scheme without 
any risk of ultimate loss to the State of the capital sum, with a 
reasonable expectation that the money would be recovered, even 
if the results did not justify the adoption of the scheme to its 
utmost possibilities — viz. that of providing remunerative work 
for large masses of the population, 

34. The control of these farm training colonies being 
vested in the county councils might enable a system of manage- 
ment to be adopted by them which would utilise the zeal and 
activity of voluntary helpers, who would associate with the 
working life of the colonists such recreations and moral in- 
fluences as would tend to elevate those who Uved there, for 
however short a period. It is now usual for county councils 
to invite the volimtary aid of persons interested in technical 
education to join the committees of the councils to manage 
their schools. In like manner they might invite the co-opera- 
tion of zealous and discreet persons in the various localities, 
where farm training colonies were established, to take a large 
and active part in their management. It is also not unreason- 
able to suppose that the colonies would attract the generosity 
of those who would desire to make them a great success, by 
contributing fimds to the managers to provide recreations and 
recreative instructions, which would prevent the life of the 
colony becoming monotonous or depressing. 

Part II.— SMALL FARM SETTLEMENTS 

I. In order to meet the case of those who are displaced 
from industries they have followed, and who maybe encouraged 
to seek to obtain a permanent living from the land, it will be 
necessary to provide suitable estates for small farm settle- 
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ments. Where the lands used for the farm training colonies 
described in Part I. have reached so high a state of cultivation 
as to be unfit for that purpose, they can at once be used for 
permanent settlements. Where such lands are not available, 
county councils should be authorised to negotiate with land- 
owners in their counties who may be willing to supply the 
requisite areas of suitable land, either with or without the 
necessary buildings. 

2. The method of procedure for converting farm training 
colonies into permanent settlements has already been dealt 
with in Part I. Where land has to be specially acquired for 
such settlements, the method of procediure should be as 
follows : 

3. Every coimty council should receive applications from 
those who seek to obtain a permanent living from the land. 
Landowners should be asked to send to the county council 
particulars of any available farms which may be suitable for 
the purpose. On the general suitability of any farm being 
approved, the council should convene a meeting of the appli- 
cants, and if the farm be accepted at such a meeting by a 
sufficient number to take up the entire area, the council 
should appoint provisional trustees or managers to act for 
the applicants. These trustees should then arrange terms 
with the owner of the land, and settle its allotment and the 
buildings suitable for the applicants. They should next 
submit to the coimty council full particulars of the terms 
which can be settled with the owner of the land, the areas 
desired to be taken by each of the intending occupiers, and the 
cost of the buildings necessary. If the coimty council approve 
of the proposed terms, they should then recommend a loan 
to be made by the State to the trustees of the sum necessary 
for the erection of the buildings and laying out the property. 

4. On such a loan being sanctioned, the trustees would 
acquire the property and erect the buildings, and the holdings 
would be allotted to the respective applicants. Before posses- 
sion was given, every applicant would have to undertake to 
do, within six months of entry, the fencing and certain other 
specified work, mainly in relation to the outbuildings, which 
could reasonably be required to be done by the occupier. 
He might then take possession on any one of three different 
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systems. He might {a) sign an ordinary agreement of tenancy 
on terms agreed upon with the trustees ; or (6) pay at least 
one-tenth the cost of the buildings upon his holding, executing 
at the same time a deed stating the amoimt remaining due 
from him for the same, and the annual charge upon it, calculated 
at 4 per cent, interest ; or (c) agree to pay annually 6 per cent, 
interest on the total cost for a term of twenty-five years, which 
at the end of that term would discharge his Uability in respect 
of the buildings. 

5. Wherever possible, the land should be secured on a 
perpetual lease. To the owner this system would secure an 
annual rent on so certain a tenure that it would be saleable 
without difficulty at short notice at any time. To the occupier 
it would give a permanent tenure without any obligation to 
pay the capital value of the land. Lastly, a loan only being 
required for the erection of the buildings, the total sum neces- 
sary to be advanced by the State would be much less than 
if the purchase money was to be paid for the land. This 
system, though little used in England, would be practically 
introducing the principle of the Scottish feu rent. If, however, 
no sufficient number of farms were foimd which the owners 
were able to lease in this manner, the trustees should be 
authorised to buy the land. In this case the whole of the 
purchase money would be advanced to them, and the property 
made subject to an annual charge, which would provide the 
interest on the purchase money and form a sinking fund to 
repay the capital to the State at the end of a term not ex- 
ceeding fifty years. If the full period were allowed for repay- 
ment, an annual payment of under 4J per cent, would be 
sufficient for the purpose. 

6. To give an example of the working of this suggested 
system, a suitable farm of 500 acres might be offered on a 
perpetual lease at £300 per annum. The trustees might ap- 
portion this rent at an average of 15/-. per acre, thus securing 
a profit rental in order to provide the management charges. 
An occupier requiring 8 acres of average land, with house 
and buildings costing £140, would then obtain entry on agree- 
ing to do certain work upon the holding, and imdertaking 
either {a) to pay a rent of £12 per annum for the house and 
land ; or (6) to make a payment of £15 and sign a mortgage 
deed for ;£ 125, at an annual interest of ;f 5, with the perpetual 
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ground-rent of £6 per annum for the 8 acres of land ; or 
(c) to agree to pay the sum of £9 per annum for a term of 
twenty-five years with a perpetusJ rent of £6 for the land. If 
the land were purchased at twenty-five years* purchase upon 
the rent named in the example, the price for the land of each 
holding might be capitalised at the same rate, and made re- 
payable by each occupier at the rate of 4|- per cent, if the 
pa3mients were to extend for a period of fifty years, or of 
6 per cent, if the payments were to extend over only twenty- 
five years. The former would amount to £7 2s. 6^. and the 
latter to £9 per annum, in the place of the ;f6 perpetual rent 
named in the example. The annual value of the crops from 
the 8 acres would average from £60 to £80, nearly one-half of 
this being produce for consumption, while the remainder would 
be converted into products for sale. The amount of mortgages 
charged upon the holdings when the buildings were purchased 
could be reduced at the wish of the occupier at any time. 

7. The margin between the rates of interest named to be 
chargeable to the occupiers, and the 3 per cent, at which the 
money should be lent by the State would be sufficient to 
defray all management costs, and leave a small surplus fund 
in the hands of the trustees. On every settlement it would 
be necessary to erect central buildings for general use. These 
should comprise dairy factory, bacon-curing sheds, fruit and 
vegetable preserving room, miU, seed stores, and bakery. Their 
cost would vary from £800 to £1,500, according to the size and 
requirements of the settlements. The whole of the amount 
necessary for the erection of such buildings should be advanced 
by the State, subject to an annual payment of 5^ per cent., 
which would provide for interest and repayment of principal 
at the end of twenty-five years. The charge made to the 
tenants for the use of the buildings would then be such amount 
as would meet this annual payment, in addition to defrajdng 
the working expenses of the business carried on in the buildings, 

8. Taking into consideration the security to the State, it 
will be seen that the work which the occupier would have to 
do on the property at the time of entry, the improvements and 
additions which the majority of the occupiers would make 
to the houses, and the greatly improved value which in every 
case would be given to the land by the labour of the occupiers, 
would speedily create a valuable tenant-right. Judging from 
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the experience of small holdings, this tenant-right of the land 
alone might amount to from 3^6 to £lo per acre within even 
three years, so that continual occupancy would be certain 
imder ordinary circumstances. If in exceptional cases an 
occupier suddenly left, the trustees would be able at once to 
sell his interest to another occupier. If the land were pur- 
chased by the trustees, then the annual charge for the holding 
would be heavier than if the land were leased ; but as payment 
on account of the land would entirely cease at the end of the 
agreed term, a farther element of security for continued 
occupancy would be given. 

9. In many cases, if the system of loan for the erection of 
buildings for this class of small occupiers were sanctioned, 
landowners themselves, without assistance from the county 
coimcils, would be willing to form such settlements and give 
their personal aid and direction to their formation. It is the 
difficulties (a) of finding money for the erection of buildings, 
and (6) of getting a sufficient number of simultaneous appli- 
cations through a competent body, that have hindered the 
foundation by private landowners of settlements of small farms 
for the benefit of those intending occupiers who would gladly 
rent such properties if available. 

10. In the case of owners erecting the buildings, loans 
should be granted to them either permanently at 3 per cent, 
interest, if not more than two-thirds the cost of erection was 
required, or, if the loan were made repayable by annual instal- 
ments to cover principal and interest over a term not exceeding 
thirty years, then the entire cost of the buildings might be lent. 

11. It will thus be seen that under such a system, through 
a combination of landowners, county councils, and the State, 
it will be feasible to afford to these unemployed classes an 
outlet on the land which has never before existed, and would 
not be possible imder any other arrangement. 

12. The first question to be considered in connection with 
these proposals is whether there is a large number of men who 
would form these settlements. If the possession of not less 
than £20 or £30, which is a third of the total amount of capital 
necessary for a settler on entering upon the land, be held to 
justify the loan of the remaining two-thirds, there can be 
little doubt as to there being many thousands of such men. 
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They include those who have been displaced from industrial 
pursuits in the towns in consequence of the changes in manu- 
factures ; town workers who have country wives, and who, 
for the sake of their famihes or their own health, wish to go 
into the country even at the sacrifice of income and some com- 
forts ; country mechanics who no longer have a sufficiency 
of work in the rural districts, and who will be joining the in- 
termittently unemployed in our towns unless assisted in 
a country life ; army pensioners or reserve men, whose income 
is insufficient to keep them from competing for work with un- 
skilled labourers ; and country labourers to whom friends, 
relatives, or late employers would be willing to supply the 
small capital needed, if other conditions were afforded to 
enable them to secure a living upon a small holduig. To give 
assistance to these classes will be as beneficial to the destitute 
unemployed as if given direct to the latter, owing to the fact 
that the former, though they possess some means, are at 
present competing in the labour market. 

13. Secondly, there is the economic question as to whether 
the land of England will sustain a largely increased number. 
On this point it is only necessary to point out that, whereas 
the census returns of 1871 showed the number of agricultural 
labourers in England and Wales in that year to be 980,054, 
in 1891 the number had fallen to 779,527, notwithstanding the 
increase in population. We thus see that in only twenty years 
over 200,000 wage-earners, representing with those dependent 
upon them a population of probably 1,000,000 persons, went 
away from the land, either to become dependent upon charity 
or to compete for work in our towns. As long as we have this 
continual and rapid decrease in the number of those maintained 
from the land, with a growing population, the difficulties of 
employment are certain to increase. 

14. Thirdly, there arises the question whether there is 
reasonable ground for expecting that the men taken on to 
these small farm settlements will be able to make a living on 
them for themselves and their families. For an answer to 
this question we may look to experience derived from various 
sources. 

(a) Probably the largest co-operative settlement of 
small tenants is at Frederiksoord, in North Holland. 
Here a charitable society is working 1,250 acres of land 
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mainly for training labourers, and has established those 
who have been trained upon about 220 holdings of less 
than 7 acres each. This property is most unsuited 
for its purpose. It consists of poor sandy land, situated 
many miles from the nearest market ; the tenants appar- 
ently do not possess sufficient capital ; the current price 
of produce is less than half the amount realised in England ; 
and there are no industries in operation except for training 
young people. Nevertheless, the tenants seem to be able 
to Hve and pay a rent, although the latter in many cases 
is much in arrear. 

(b) In Guernsey the size of the farms averages about 
the same as that at Frederiksoord, and the difference in 
the result is mainly owing to suitable land, adequate 
capital, and sufficient skill. On this island there is a 
population of 35,000 persons maintained upon less than 
30,000 acres. There is no waste of manure ; the hedges 
and ditches are kept clean ; every available yard of land is 
utilised ; the dairy stock is fed and reared especially in 
view of butter production ; all possible appliances are used 
to improve the products and reduce labour ; and there 
is united action in the realisation of produce. Here, 
therefore, we find the conditions named, and the result 
is entirely satisfactory. No doubt Guernsey possesses 
some advantage in climate, but against this there is the 
disadvantage of the heavy rent, which varies from £4 
to £7 per acre. 

(c) In France it is computed that there are 1,500,000 
small owners cultivating their own land in holdings of 
less than 8 acres each. The character of the land 
is not superior to what we have in England, while prices 
for surplus produce are much less. Within the past few 
years the necessity of co-operation has been more fully 
recognised, and particularly in Normandy it is being 
largely introduced with the greatest benefit. 

(d) In Switzerland we find the small holders living 
in a most adverse climate ; but here, again, by reason 
of the possession of an auxiliary industry, many of the 
occupiers of even a smaller area than that named in the 
above conditions are able to earn a living, although, owing 
to inclement seasons, it is a hard and difficult one. 

{e) France with its small cultivators is able to produce 
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the greater part of the food needed for its population, 
while our imports during 1894 of agricultural produce 
for the purposes of consumption exceeded a value of 
£115,000,000. Of this amount nearly £20,000,000 was 
live stock or meat, which our small farmers could not 
produce. Com and wheat exceeded £48,000,000, out of 
which barley would be a profitable crop for small growers 
here, though the import of 710,000 tons in 1892 had 
increased to 1,560,000 tons in 1894. Of butter, cheese, 
bacon, ham, pork, lard, and milk, all direct or indirect 
products of the dairy, and which can be produced 
profitably from small holdings, the imports were nearly 
£35»ooo,ooo. Imported butter alone was of the value 
of £13,470,000, the quantity being nearly 130,000 tons, 
as compared with under 110,000 tons in 1892. For 
foreign eggs we paid £3,780,000, and of potatoes, onions, 
apples, fresh fruit, and vegetables, the imports exceeded 
£5,000,000. When we remember that in addition to 
these articles we also imported vast quantities of linseed, 
clover, and other seeds, hay, straw, rabbits, poultry, flax 
fibre, and other agricultural products, some of which 
cannot be grown by large farmers, but can be profitably 
produced % small cultivators, there can be no doubt 
that, with skilful direction, small holders can find home 
markets for such produce as they do not require for con- 
sumption, until at least some thousands of additional 
acres of our land are under more thorough cultivation. 

(/) In England small farms are usually considered 
as being of 40 or 50 acres, and when of that extent and 
mainly of arable land, they have proved unsatisfactory. 
The tenants of these small farms have to contend with 
the same adverse conditions as large farmers, but without 
the advantages of machinery, large capital, and wholesale 
buying. 

15. The method by which a larger number of persons can be 
helped to a living upon land is not, therefore, in the extension of 
such isolated small farms as we are now acquainted with in this 
country, but by the formation of definite settlements of small farms 
where the conditions of success as above stated can be supplied ; 
where the same skilled general management and supervision 
as that described as essential toihe success of the farm training 
colonies will be continuously maintained at the cost of the 
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whole settlement ; and where the production will be principally 
for home consumption and only partially for competitive sale. 

16. Probably many of the settlers would require assistance 
to enable them to secure adequate working capital. This 
could safely be provided upon the adoption of the co-operative 
principle which was introduced by Herr Raffeisen, and has 
been so great a success among the small holders on the Con- 
tinent, provided that the loan in no case exceeded two-thirds 
of the amount of capital actually used upon a holding by the 
cultivator. The men upon any particular settlement would 
form a co-operative body for mutual help in harvesting and 
marketing, and for obtaining labour-saving appliances. Loans 
might safely be made to that body upon their joint responsi- 
bility. This responsibility would naturally not be undertaken 
for the purpose of granting loans to any borrowers except those 
of a known good character, and unless the amount lent was 
for an approved purpose of a productive nature. The adoption 
of this principle of mutual Uability for obtaining additional 
credit would not be quite new in England, for such co-opera- 
tive credit societies are already in operation in this country. 
Some fund must, therefore, be provided to be loaned to the 
conmiittee of the occupiers, to be used by them for such pur- 
poses as the committee may sanction, and subject to some 
such conditions as the model rules issued by the Agricultural 
Banks Association show to be necessary. 

17. To carry out the system of settlement here suggested 
involves the possession of more means than those who had 
been on a training colony would usually possess. A commo- 
dious house, therefore, should be erected upon the property 
chosen for a settlement, to be used as a lodging house for those 
coming from a training colony and wishing ultimately to secure 
an independent farm. The old farmhouse upon the property 
might possibly be enlarged and adapted for this purpose. To 
any man having skill, but no capital, might be allotted a par- 
ticular portion of the land as a tenant, with the understanding 
that he should be supplied with the seed, manure, and other 
articles required for efficiently working the area appropriated 
to his use, while the trustees would realise his produce, paying 
him the sum obtained, less the cost of articles supplied by 
them and the cost of his maintenance in the house. Under 
this system the tenant would be free to use his time in any 
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way that he desired, provided that he kept his land in good 
cultivation. By securing harvest wages from a large farmer, 
or by obtaining specially remunerative returns from his in- 
dustrial work in addition to good profits from the land held 
by him, he might soon be able to provide the necessary sum 
which would enable him to be assisted in securing one of the 
holdings with a house erected upon it. In some cases two 
or more single men might join together to take one of such 
holdings. 

i8. But in suggesting the extension of the number of 
cultivators, the reasons for quitting country life must not be 
forgotten. These are numerous ; but by far the greatest are 
the hopelessness of the life of a rural labourer to our younger 
men and the deadly dulness of country life. The introduction 
of a recognised system of small holdings, under which they 
will speedily obtain a home, where there will be a continual 
interest in improvements and additions, and the collection 
of such small cultivators on to one settlement, giving an 
opportunity of social recreation, will rid a country hfe of what 
are at present its greatest disadvantages. These settlements 
would also afford a large field for the work of benevolent 
members of the cultivated and wealthier classes, who would 
devote time and zeal to bring refinement and recreation to 
the lives of the settlers, and many of whom might be willing 
to act as trustees of the settlements under the county 
councils. 

19. It is not suggested that these proposals to form farm 
colonies and settlements will give immediate work to the 
hundreds of thousands who are now in need of employment. 
They can, however, be commenced without fresh legislation 
or delay. That there is plenty of land suitable for the purpose, 
and ready to be restored to cultivation, may be seen from 
a comparison of the agricultural returns for 1892 with those 
of twenty years ago. These show that within that period 
the total acreage of land under tillage had decreased from 
13,600,000 acres to 11,800,000 acres — that is, 1,800,000 acres 
which were formerly under arable cultivation had become 
permanent grass land. Of these 1,800,000 acres a sufficient 
quantity could be obtained, together with the necessary pro- 
portion of cultivated land, for the purpose of forming, in the 
course of time, any necessary number of the farm training 
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colonies and farm settlements described in this scheme. In 
view of our growing population, and of the increasing and 
pressing desire of many to be assisted in the directions named, 
there can be little doubt that, as these colonies and settlements 
are created, they will absorb to the utmost of their capacity 
those who now form the unemployed industrial classes, anxious 
for work and asking only for the opportunities to be given 
them to maintain themselves. 

20. The effects of such a system properly carried out would 
be far-reaching. There would be good grounds for hope 
that the stream of the younger men to the towns would 
be checked, and that a considerable portion of that large 
population which twenty-five years ago was maintained by 
the land, but which has since left it, would return thither. Not 
only would it gradually provide a remedy for the present and 
apparently chronic distress arising from want of employment, 
but the growth and extension of the system of placing unemployed 
men on the land and bringing unemployed land into cuUivationy 
would increase the wealth of the country by developing home 
products, would release a large amount of capital now lying 
in the land idle and profitless, and would lessen the congestion 
of population and the consequent fierce competition of labour in 
our manufacturing districts, 

21. It will be seen that these proposals to meet the great 
problem submitted by Parliament to the Select Committee 
are based on the principle that "prevention is better than 
cure," so far as concerns the want of employment of the 
well-conducted working classes. . 



End of Scheme as submitted to Parliamentary Committee in May, 1895. 



SETTLEMENTS OF SHALL HOLDINGS 



The undermentioned notes will show that Settlements of Small Holdings have 
already largely proved successful : — 

Under the directum of County Councils.— Yor the reasons stated on page 120 the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, has been but slightly used. From 'the latest Government 
returns of procediffe under that Act, it appears that up to March 31st, 1902, 165 acres 
had been purchased and sold to 47 occupiers; while 320 acres had been rented and 
let to 124 occupiers. On only one property had a County Council supplied suitable 
houses and premises. This vras for nine small holders in Worcestershire, where 
buildings had been erected at the average cost of jfsoo each, of which the small 
holders provided one-fourth. In this* case, if the rules of the Local Government Board 
had been followed, success would have been impossible. 

Under the direction of Parish Councils. — The powers for hiring Land devolved 
upon Parish Councils by the Local Government Act, 1894, have been more largely 
used. Up to March 31st, 1902, over 18,500 acres had been hired by Psirish Councils 
for allotments and small holdings. iBy far the larger proportion of this area was 
for allotments. Parish Councils in the following counties had, however, taken areas 
as below, and let it in holdings averaging not less than 2 acres each : 



Buckinghamshire 


220 acres 1 


et to 69 tea 


Cornwall 


141 .. 


„ 52 


Dorsetshire 


203 „ 


.. 58 . 


Hertfordshire ... 


153 .. 


„ 32 


Norfolk 


400 „ 


„ 140 


Nottinghamshire 


189 „ 


,. 41 


Warwickshire ... 


170 „ 


» 23 


Worcestershire ... 


268 „ 


.. 94 


Yorkshire 


390 .. 


.. 140 . 



Under Voluntary Arrangement. — ^A far larger number of Settlements of Small 
Holdings have been carried out by mutual agreement than upon land secured through 
any public authority. The committees lof County Councils have been of much use 
in promoting some of these arrangements. The particulars of the following are 
mentioned to .show that these settlements have been appreciated in many different 
districts : 



Berkshire 


210 acres let to 16 tenants 


Buckinghamshire 


208 „ 


.. 44 


Cambridgeshire 


... 267 . 


M 58 


Devonshire 


300 , 


M 50 .. 


Dorsetshire 


340 , 


sold to 32 occupiers 




650 , 


let to 202 tenants 


Norfolk 


330 . 


, sold to 60 occupiers 


Sussex 


143 . 


, let to 40 tenants 


Wiltshire 


190 ,. 


sold to 50 occupiers 



In many of these cases but little assistance was gained from co-operation, and in 
no case did the association or landowner concerned supply capital for the erection 
of buildings. Nevertheless, the results have been generally most satisfactory. Reports 
on some of these settlements were obtained during 1905 by the Co-operative Small 
Holdings Society, 10 Adelphi Terrace, W.C, and a printed summary of these reports 
may be obtained on applying to that society. 
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Our Heritage in the Land 



CHAPTER I 

RESULTS OF UNSKILLED LABOUR ON LAND 

In^ order to consider the method by which a man previously 
unskilled in agricultm-al work can be so employed on the 
land as to earn sufficient to defray the cost of his maintenance, 
and at the same time possibly to gain experience which will 
enable him to secure an independent livelihood from the land 
in the future, it is desirable to consider what results experi- 
ments in this direction have already shown. 

In Back to the Land, pubhshed in 1893, it was only 
possible to refer to one effort in England which had then been 
in operation for a prolonged period. This was the case of the 
farm at Dartmoor, where over 1,000 acres, formerly waste 
and desolate moorland, had been reclaimed, and was being 
cultivated by the labour of convicts. The writer was, how- 
ever, able to mention in that book two experiments as having 
been then recently inaugurated. These were the colony of 
the Salvation Army at Hadleigh, in Essex, where work had 
been commenced in May, 1891, and the colony of the Home 
Colonisation Society, near Kendal, in Westmorland, of which 
possession had been obtained in May, 1892. 

Since that publication many other experiments have been 
in operation for employing on the land the labour of those 
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not having previous experience in agricultural work. The 
Church Army has been working land since 1894, mainly with 
the view of training for emigration, and at Michaelmas, 1905, 
acquired another farm for this purpose. The Christian Social 
Service Union purchased their first colony at Lingfield, in 
Surrey, in 1896 ; and in 1900 acquired the property in West- 
morland formerly under the direction of the Home Colonisa- 
tion Society, and above mentioned. The Scottish Labour 
Colony Association founded a colony near Dumfries in 1897. 
In September, 1900, a farm colony for the reception of 
foreigners was opened near Munden, in Hertfordshire. In 
June, 1904, the Poplar Board of Guardians opened their colony 
near Laindon, in Essex. Then the largest established farm 
colony for the reception of able-bodied persons previously 
unskilled in agricultural work is the one at Hollesley Bay, in 
Suffolk, upon which work was commenced early in 1905 under 
the direction of the London conunittee of the " Unemployed " 
Fund, the colony having been purchased for this use by 
Mr. Joseph Fels, at a cost of ^^32,000. 

In addition to these colonies now carrying on operations 
for ordinary " unemployed " labour, other farm colonies are 
at work for special purposes. These include a farm colony 
for epileptics, founded near Rickmansworth in 1893, largely 
through the munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards ; and the 
Colony for Inebriate Women founded near Reigate in 1895, 
mainly owing to the efforts of Lady Henry Somerset. 

Then, many intermittent experiments have been in opera- 
tion. These include {a) training for emigration on farms 
worked by Mr. Walter Hazell from 1891 to 1901 ; (6) work 
on the land for London " unemployed " on a farm at Wick- 
ford, in Essex, acquired for the purpose by Mr. Arnold Hills ; 
(c) an experiment with the labour of " tramps " on a farm 
under the control of the writer near Maidstone ; and (d) work 
on the land carried out at different times under the control 
of various committees provided with funds to help the ** un- 
employed." These various efforts will now be mentioned. 
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Salvation Army Hadleigh Colony. — As this colony was 
established in 1891 it should be possible to gain from the same 
much useful experience. The first question usually asked is, 
" Has it proved to be self-supporting ? " Not only has this 
result not been achieved, but from the basis upon which the 
colony was estabhshed such a result could not be reasonably 
expected. The original area acquired by the Salvation Army 
in March, 1891, consisted of about 640 acres, but by the pur- 
chase of additional property in the following September the 
total area in possession was increased to about 1,100 acres. 
About 220 acres of this extent was arable land under tillage, 
while the remainder was either permanent pasture or rough 
waste, which had been arable land but had gone out of culti- 
vation. It is obvious to any one experienced in farming that, 
after payment of expenses of seed, manure, horse labour on 
a minimum basis, and fixed annual charges, even without rent 
or interest on capital, it would be most difficult to secure 
from this area even as much as ;f2,ooo to meet expenses of 
manual labour. Yet this must clearly be the minimum cost 
for the maintenance of even a hundred men, allowing £20 each 
for food, housing, and administration expenses. As during 
the year 1892 the number of " unemployed " received on the 
Colony reached 325, and averaged over 300 ; it is clear that 
a deficiency was to be expected of not less than ;f 4,000 for that 
year. This deficiency had to be provided either from capital, 
or from some source of revenue other than income from the 
land. 

Both courses were then adopted, and have since been 
followed. By the expenditure of capital during the first three 
years 56 acres of waste or arable land were trenched and 
planted with fruit ; about 60 further acres of arable were 
made adaptable for garden crops by the expenditure of 
hand-labour on surface cultivation ; and about 95 acres of 
land, formerly arable, but which had been allowed to go out 
of cultivation, were again brought under tillage. The funds 
were not sufficient to allow of this continual large expenditure 
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on land improvement work, but in place of only receiving 
that number of men who could be maintained from the revenue 
from the land, it was decided to introduce industries other 
than those dependent upon the farm, and also to receive men 
from boards of guardians and others who were prepared to 
make payment towards the cost of maintenance of those men. 
Hence, from the complexity of the operations carried on and 
the varied sources of income, it is not possible to gather from 
the annual accounts what the value has been of the labour of 
the men who have been employed upon the land. 

The figures, however, of two of the early balance sheets 
give results of some interest on this point. The first account 
and balance sheet was for the period ending November 30th, 
1891. This showed that a profit had been made of £42 after 
providing all farm expenses. This was at the commencement 
of the work of the colony, and the number of men received 
reached 216 ; but the growth up to that number had been very 
gradual, owing to buildings not being available, and probably 
the average number for this period did not exceed eighty. In 
the next two years labour was mainly employed in buildings 
and establishing industrial works requiring large capital out- 
lay. This capital expenditure almost ceased by the end of 

1893, and the number of men received were then reduced. 
Accordingly, the results for the year ending September 30th, 

1894, are interesting, and these show that, excluding the in- 
dustrial department, the actual deficiency for the year after 
providing for all cost of administration was only about £750. 
The number of men for this year probably did not average 
more than 200. This loss was therefore equal to about is. 6rf. 
per week for each man. Or if about 160 men had been re- 
ceived for this year, the colony, without regard to the industrial 
department, would have been self-supporting. This would 
show that the three years' work on the land had largely in- 
creased the self-supporting capacity of the colony. 

Although reference to the further accounts of the colony 
are of no use for the purpose of ascertaining the value of the 
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work given by the unskilled men on the land, there are various 
references on this point in different reports which it will be 
useful to notice here. Mention of the method by which 
hand labour on the land was introduced may also be considered 
interesting. The writer was consulted as to the early organi- 
sation of the work on the colony, and from a pubUshed report 
written by him it would seem that the work on the colony was 
at first placed under the direction of two officers, one being 
the farm superintendent and the other the superintendent of 
works. The greater part of the early work was building 
operations, solely in charge of the latter. The farm super- 
intendent was responsible for the farm management, and, in 
addition to the usual farm labour which was retained, within 
a few weeks of the men being first received on the colony it 
was possible to find useful work for two gangs, each consisting 
of about fifteen of the *' unemployed," who were placed under 
his control. This number at certain seasons was increased 
to nearly fifty. These men were engaged in hoeing root and 
other crops, and in haying, building ensilage stacks, harvesting, 
hedging and ditching, distributing manure, and other rough 
work. About 10 per cent, of these men were reported as 
unwiUing workers, but the work of the remainder was far more 
efficient than was anticipated would be the case. It was 
estimated the men cost an average of about los. per week 
each, including a cash grant made to them to encourage good 
work. Their labour on these terms cost about the same as 
ordinary country labour, except in the case of hoeing, which 
was more expensive. At harvest-time the labour was most 
economical, and at the piece work rates current at that time 
in the district, many of the men earned double their cost. 

The first actual spade work was not undertaken until three 
months after obtaining possession of the property. An 
experienced market-gardener was then appointed to take 
the direction of spade labour on the land. The first work 
undertaken under his supervision was digging 12 acres for 
fruit, two spits deep. All the hand labour necessary for 
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43 acres allotted for the growth of vegetables was also 
undertaken by the " unskilled " men. In this department, 
again, the work was more effective than expected, and at 
piece-work rates customary in the district some of the men 
would have earned more than the Wages of an agricultural 
labourer. Experiments were also tried in ploughing some of 
the marsh land, and having the after-cultivation done by hand 
labour. Many men who had not the physical strength to 
undertake the heavy work of digging clay land were competent 
to break up with a fork the clods left after ploughing. 
The cost of this work was probably 8s. an acre more 
than the usual horse cultivation, but there was no doubt 
that, on the small area to which this system was experimentally 
applied, a far better seed-bed was produced than with the 
customary horse cultivation, and the increased yield far more 
than repaid the extra cost. In the lighter work upon the 
land given up to vegetables it was reported that the work 
was not more costly than ordinary labour. 

As to the work on the land for other purposes than agri- 
culture and gardening, in digging for laying drains men were 
tried in competition with experienced drainers, with the result 
that on the narrow and deep drains it was found the unskilled 
men could not be profitably employed. On the marsh work, 
cleaning out wide ditches, and wheehng rough material, the 
labour of the men proved decidedly advantageous, and the 
cost of such labour was less than if it had been done by agri- 
cultural labourers at the customary weekly payment. 

The favourable results here quoted were largely owing to 
the fact that a large proportion of the men who first came to 
Hadleigh were willing workers and physically efficient, through 
having served their full time in the army. It should also be 
remembered that, in the early days of work on the colony, the 
" unemployed " received were of the best class, and had not 
only been selected by reason of their wish to do work on the 
land, but before being enrolled were required to undertake 
the heavy test work of either digging a stated quantity of 
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gravel, or of excavating trenches. '* Loafers," or ** tramps," 
or the phj^ically inefficient, and any others who applied for 
admission but were not satisfied with this arrangement, left 
in a few days. Since 1893, when men were first received 
with subsidies from boards of guardians, naturally the same 
standard of work could neither be expected nor obtained. 

The observation of the writer, and the reports of the super- 
intendents from which the statements of the results above 
named have been founded, were supported by the evidence 
given before the special committee of inquiry as to the 
administration of the '' Darkest England " Fund. Mr. John 
Bird, F.S.I. , a well-quaUfied expert witness then called, stated 
his opinion that, as far as the expenditure upon the land was 
concerned, the work done would have been reasonable, and 
had been quite as economical, as if it had been undertaken 
by a private landowner under the ordinary conditions. He 
further added that every land improvement carried out had 
been of such a kind that he would have been prepared to 
recommend the Board of Agriculture to sanction an application 
by an owner for an expenditure of capital for the whole 
of such work, in cases where such consent was required in 
accordance with the provisions of the Land Improvement 
Acts. 

When making a visit to the colony in September, 1905, the 
writer noticed that the garden ground was in exceptionally 
good condition, while the fruit-trees planted in the early years 
of the colony had grown so well that it would shortly be 
necessary to remove some of them. The resident secretary 
on the colony stated that they then had about 400 acres under 
tillage, or as garden ground using hand labour to the largest 
possible extent, with about 95 acres of fruit. 

If the marketable value of the area purchased in September, 
1901, were compared with its value fourteen years later, an 
improved value of not less than £12,000 would probably 
be shown, taking into consideration only the agricultural 
improvement of the land. 
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Having regard to doubts sometimes raised as to whether 
land which has been allowed to go out of cultivation is capable 
of bearing profitable crops, the writer might mention that, when 
visiting the colony once in July, he noticed an exceptionally 
heavy crop of wheat growing on land which two years pre- 
viously was out of cultivation. After harvest he was told 
that this crop had given over 7 quarters of grain with 
about 3 tons of straw to the acre. This is a useful ex- 
ample, as showing that land considered unprofitable under 
the old system of farming can be made to produce a profitable 
crop with suitable management and good surface cultivation. 

A further evidence of the successful character of the land 
improvement is given in a parUamentary report issued in 
June, 1905. In this publication Mr. Rider Haggard, who was 
appointed by the Government to make a report as to the 
results of the colony, stated : ** The Hadleigh Settlement is 
to my mind an instance of the extraordinary results which 
can be attained by wretched men working on land which the 
ordinary agriculturist would also call wretched. Putting aside 
the most valuable charitable and social uses of the colony, 
it shows what could be done with much cold English soil if 
only sufficient capital and labour were applied to that soil." 

Home Colonisation Society. — The formation of this 
society, and the acquirement of its colony, was owing to the 
persistent work of the Rev. Herbert Mills, M.A., the author 
of Poverty and the State. The colony was founded on 
the idea that not only men, but famihes, should be able to 
secure a hvehhood by settlement upon the land. The property 
acquired in May, 1892, to carry out this idea consisted of 
Browhead Farm, of 130 acres of land, situate about five miles 
from Kendal and three miles from the shores of Lake Winder- 
mere. A short time later a mill about two miles distant, 
fitted with water power, was also acquired, and by 1895 there 
were thirty colonists on the property. At that time about 
40 acres of the land was under cultivation. It was not possible 
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to largely increase this area, the larger part of the land being 
rocky hillsides which could only afford pasturage for sheep. 
It was, therefore, found that no sufficient produce could be 
raised for the colony to become self-supporting. Various 
industries were introduced which might have made the colony 
successful, but these required increasing sums of capital which 
were not readily obtainable. From this initial fault of in- 
sufficient land of suitable character, as well as for other reasons, 
it became clear that the colony could not achieve its objects, 
and after much consideration the Trustees conveyed the 
property in 1900 to the Christian Social Service Union. What 
has since been done with it will be mentioned when referring 
to the other work of that organisation. 

Ghnrch Army farms. — In the year 1894 Bishop Wilkinson 
offered to the Church Army a farm of 330 acres at Thelnetham, 
in Suffolk, about eight miles from Thetford, this being the 
nearest town and station. The condition attached to this 
gift was that it should be used to train for emigration or 
otherwise those not exceeding twenty years of age. This was 
a difficult condition to carry out, as it involved the usual farm 
expenditure and emplo3mient of the customary number of 
experienced men to carry on the farm operations. An ad- 
joining farm of 200 acres became vacant at Michaelmas of the 
same year, and after much consideration it was resolved to 
hire this farm to receive men from the town labour homes. 
The farms were so worked for three years. The remote 
situation from market and railway station, the nature of the 
land, and the condition attached to the original gift, were, 
however, found to render the work so expensive, and the 
management so difficult, that it was decided that their further 
continuance was not justified by the results. The working of 
these farms were therefore discontinued. 

A market-garden farm of 47 acres, situated near Ilford, in 
Essex, was then secured, and this gave results of a satisfactory 
character, although, as might be expected from its small size. 
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the administration was heavy in proportion to the number of 
men assisted. Some of the results of the labour were most 
encouraging. For a few months in 1897 the writer was able 
to give some detailed consideration to the best method of 
using some of the unskilled labour on this farm. On one 
particular field no labour was done except by eleven men who 
had been " unemployed," and had been selected from the 
Church Army labour homes. The crops from this area 
realised £18 more than the actual cost of the work, after 
allowing an average of 13s. a week for the cost of each 
man, and the expenditure on cultivations previously done 
by horse and skilled labour. The extension of the system 
adopted on this portion would probably have given even im- 
proved results, as the land was specially suited for hand 
labour and growth of market crops. The farm, however, was 
required for building operations, and therefore had to be 
vacated for that purpose in 1899. 

The Church Army was then able to rent a farm about 150 
acres in extent at Newdigate, near Dorking. The system of 
management there pursued seems to be not so much to obtain 
the maximum value from the work of the men received, but 
rather to give them the maximum amount of training which 
would be useful to them as emigrants. It is recognised that 
the work of technical training must involve annual cost. The 
amount of this naturally varies, being dependent upon the 
season, and other influences which so much affect the returns 
from any ordinary farm. 

The general results have been considered sufficiently satis- 
factory to justify the acquirement in the autumn of 1905 of a 
property of about 750 acres, situated at Hempstead, near 
Saffron Walden. The capital for this purchase was supplied 
by one anonymous donor. On this farm it is proposed to 
establish a colony not only to give training to intending 
emigrants, but also to those who may wish to become settlers 
on English land. To make the scheme complete, the Church 
Army, in August, 1905, issued an appeal for further large funds 
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for the acquirement and equipment of several properties 
suitable for spade-labour market-garden farms. 

Christian Social Service Union colonies.— At a meeting 
held in March, 1894, this organisation was formed in order to 
introduce various reforms by which more Christian service and 
work would be practically applied to the assistance and relief 
of our poor. The committee decided that its first work 
should be to secure a farm, where men who were " unem- 
ployed," but who professed that they were willing to work, 
should be received, the numbers to be regulated as far as 
possible by the self-supporting capacity of the farm selected. 
The Rev. Dr. Paton of Nottingham, the chairman of the 
committee, in announcing this decision, stated : '' I see no 
reason why, following the example of our German leaders, like 
results may not be achieved in this country to those we have 
seen in Germany. If so, within a very few years twenty or 
thirty such colonies will be planted throughout England and 
Scotland. The colonies must be conducted in every instance 
by Christian men and women, so that each colony, inspired 
by the high morality and redeeming ardour of our Christian 
faith, will certainly relieve the pressure felt at times by our 
Guardians from our number of unemployed poor." 

In March, 1896, the organisation acquired a farm at Ling- 
field, in Surrey, twenty-six miles from London, as its first 
colony. It consisted of 260 acres of land, of which about 
85 acres were arable, 140 acres grass, and 30 acres wood. 
From the area named it clearly would not be possible to secure 
a sufficient return to support more than thirty men. Never- 
theless, it was decided, in view of support available from 
boards of guardians, that a larger number could be received, 
and in 1897 the buildings were so extended as to accommodate 
about sixty men. Since that date this accommodation has 
usually been filled. 

In settling the terms at first proposed with boards of 
guardians, it was stipulated that the men to be sent by them 
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should be those who had never been inmates of a workhouse. 
It was felt that those who had actually been living in idleness, 
with the depressing influences of workhouse surroundings, 
would not be so likely to benefit by the assistance of a colony 
as those who, by the help of the latter, would be prevented 
from becoming inmates of such buildings. Unfortunately 
for the character of the work given by the men, this condition 
was not insisted upon, with the result that those received from 
the guardians have all been previously indoor inmates. Some 
men have also been received who had once occupied a superior 
social position, but who through drink or some other cause 
could not secure a livelihood, and whose friends were prepared 
to make some payment. Experiences at Lingfield have been, 
therefore, either with those who had been indoor paupers, or 
with " social wrecks," and not with men accustomed to hard 
work temporarily out of employment. 

Even with these almost hopeless classes of men, the work 
of the colony has been to a large extent successful. Owing 
to the splendid work of the Director, assisted by '' Christian 
brothers " who live and work with the men, nearly half of 
those coming to the colony have been in some way helped 
back to an independent livelihood. During the year ending 
September, 1905, nineteen men were emigrated to Canada and 
are doing well. The cost has been small, and in certain years 
the farm returns and the sums paid with the men have been 
sufficient to meet the expenditure. It is clear that the results 
are of little use in considering the value of able-bodied willing 
workers in labour on the land. 

One of the most important departments of work at 
Lingfield is the training of men who are suitable to take 
charge of other colonies, where Christian control is wanted. 

In 1898 another department of work was imdertaken, in 
the erection of homes for epileptic children. This department 
has so extended, that the number for the year to September 
30th, 1905, averaged about no, the cost of the maintenance of 
these children being met by subsidy from poor law authorities. 
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In 1900, when the attempt to continue the colony of the 
Home Colonisation Society had proved unsuccessful, the 
trustees arranged to transfer both Browhead Farm and the 
Stamwaithe Mill property to the Christian Social Service 
Union. The latter then appointed a north-country com- 
mittee to take charge of this work in Westmorland. Brow- 
head Farm has been fitted for the reception of twenty-four 
men, who are employed upon the land, while the other property 
is used for the epileptic children. Support from the public 
authorities is secured for both classes as at Lingfield. Al- 
though the original idea contemplated has been modified, as 
no man can be received without weekly subsidy or payment, 
the reformatory work is so valuable as to justify ample support. 
From the economic aspect the existence of the colony seems 
fully appreciated both by guardians and the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and men are always waiting for every vacancy 
as it occurs. 

Scottish Labour Colony. — ^The question of farm colonies 
was first considered in Scotland by the Glasgow Association 
for Improving the Condition of the People. As a result, a 
special committee was appointed to visit the Continental 
colonies, and their report was published in 1892. This 
report recommended that farm colonies were desirable 
under certain conditions. It was not until some years later 
that practical action was taken, and the Scottish Labour 
Colony Association formed to take a farm seven miles south 
of Dumfries for the purpose of a colony. The property com- 
prises 190 acres of land in cultivation, with a considerable 
area of peat land capable of reclamation. This farm was 
taken on lease from 1897, and the farm buildings were adapted 
as far as possible for the housing of men, but the accommoda- 
tion up to October, 1905, only allowed of the reception of a 
maximum number of twenty-seven colonistis. Until the 
property was purchased new buildings were not felt desirable. 
The purchase, however, having been completed, it was de- 
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cided to erect new dormitories and other accommodation at 
a cost of over £i,ooo. These extensions increased the ac- 
commodation of the colony at the end of 1905 to about 
fifty men. 

Since the inauguration of the colony down to October, 1905, 
the total numbet- of men that have been received has been 
534. During the year ending in that month 57 were received, 
and 51 left after a period of residence. Of these, the great 
majority returned to town situations, only 2 emigrating, 
while 9 were discharged for misconduct or unwillingness to 
work. As to length of stay, 28 had been on the colony for 
three months or less, and the remainder for a longer period. 

The men are mainly received from the industrial shelter 
of the Charity Organisation Society in Glasgow, their fitness 
for work having been there tested to some extent. In addition 
to giving some assistance to the farm work, the labour of the 
men has been used in carrying out farm improvements, such 
as draining, fencing, and rebuilding farm premises. It is 
stated in the report issued in October, 1905, that the result 
of the improvements was being felt, and that the farm was 
expected to show a profit in 1906. The cost is calculated to 
have been yd, per day per man, which has been provided by 
charitable subscriptions. The results in restoring to inde- 
pendent life men who arrived on the colony in an apparently 
hopeless condition is considered well worth the expenditure 
involved. 

Even with the small number of men received on this 
colony, classification is felt to be necessary. In the report it 
is stated : " The Executive are of opinion that it would be a 
great advantage to the Community if there were several grades 
of Labour Colonies." It further adds that : " The passing of 
the Unemployed Workmen's Bill is practically a recognition 
of the Labour Colony principle, and it is hoped that the time 
is not far distant when every large Local Authority will have 
Labour Colonies where all who are wiUing to work may find 
work.'' 
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Fann colony, Munden, Hertfordshire. — In September, 1900, 
Libury Hall Farm, Munden, of 300 acres, was acquired as a 
labour colony for German or other foreigners in England 
needing such help. The funds have been mainly supplied by 
Baron Schroder. Buildings have been erected which will accom- 
modate 100 men, though the number has not usually exceeded 
80. During the year 1905, 610 men had spent some period 
on the colony, the average length of stay of each man having 
been seven weeks. The special feature of this colony is that 
each man is encouraged to earn a sufficient amount to provide 
the cost of return to his own coimtry. Of the men received 
during the year named, it is stated in the report that 243 
earned sufficient for this purpose, and that 79, being under 
14 per cent., proved unwiUing workers. Of the total number 
of 2,434 who have been helped by this colony since its establish- 
ment, none were British, 1,832 were German, and the remainder 
of other European nationahties. The whole of the deficiency 
in the cost of this colony is provided by charitable subscription. 

Colony at Hollesey Bay, Suffolk. — In the winter season, 
1903-4, the Mansion House Committee on the Unemployed 
had given employment by sending men to various works. 
The Committee only expected to be able to carry out a similar 
course in the succeeding winter, when a offer by Mr. Joseph 
Fels enabled this permanent colony to be established. At 
a meeting of the Committee on December 2nd, 1904, a letter 
was read from Mr. Fels offering the loan of this property for 
three years free of rent, with the option of purchase at the 
end of that time at the same price he had given for it. This 
offer was cordially accepted, and the Committee came into 
possession of the property in February, 1905. The property 
so acquired is situated on the sea coast, about seven miles from 
the town of Woodbridge, and consists of about 1,300 acres, 
with complete buildings formerly used as a colonial training 
college, twenty-three cottages, and well-fitted estate work- 
shops. These buildings would easily afford accommodation 
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for as many as 300 men if necessary. Of the land, 500 acres 
were arable in good cultivation, while about an equal area 
was pasture, and the remainder either heath or woodland. 
The character of the land was specially suited for hand culture, 
while the large area of marsh land and reclaimable heath was 
considered capable of employing the labour of an indefinite 
number of men not possessing previous experience in work 
on the land. 

In acquiring and laying out the work upon this property 
three objects were considered. These were (a) the pro- 
vision of special work for married men in the periods of 
exceptional distress, such work being mainly road-making, and 
the reclamation of the heath land ; (h) the provision of more 
continuous work for married men, who were not only in ex- 
ceptional need of work, but who had shown such capability 
?Lnd inclination as to justify their being assisted to gain a 
permanent livelihood from the land ; and (c) the establish- 
ment of the latter on small holdings or in some branch of rural 
industry after they had received the necessary training. 

The first of the " unemployed " men arrived on the colony 
on February 28th, 1905, and by March 15th the number had 
reached 100, and by the middle of April the total number 
had reached 260. These men were employed without receiving 
any remuneration beyond their board and comfortable ac- 
commodation, while allowances were made to their wives and 
families in London on a scale sufficient to maintain them. 

The existence of the college buildings, and the extensive 
estate workshops fitted for training in all trades likely to be 
wanted by a farmer and colonial settler, gave great advantages 
in permitting the work of the colony to be started without 
delay. Those men who possessed technical knowledge were 
employed in small repairs, painting and decorating the buildings, 
or in the carpenters' or other workshops. By far the larger 
number, however, were employed either in improving and 
making more profitable the existing garden ground of 13 
acres, or in preparing 40 acres for potatoes and 18 acres for 
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other vegetables, both for consumption on the colony and 
for a small extent for sale. The majority of the men sent to 
the colony were chosen because of their exceptional distress, 
but had expressed their willingness to do any class of labour, 
and were expected after a s||ort term of employment to regain 
a position in London. 

In the report issued in November, 1905, covering the period 
to September 30th, it would seem that a total number of 3,498 
men had applied to the central conmiittee and were provided 
with work of some kind. Of this number only 25 claimed to 
have experience of work on the land, 20 of these being classed 
as gardeners, and five as farm labourers. The total sent to 
the Hollesley Colony out of this number was 305. Of these, 
only 2 were described as gardeners, 2 as farm labourers, 
196 as general or trade labourers, and the remaining 105 
claimed to be skilled in some branch of industry. 

As to the method followed on the colony, the period of 
stay was limited to three months as the maximum, except 
in the case of those men selected as being possibly suitable for 
permanent livelihood on the land. After consideration of 
the working capacities of the men as shown on the colony, 
and investigation of the position of their families remaining 
in London, about 75 men were retained after this period of 
three months. Of these ** selected " men, there were 30 
withdrawals or discharges after the three months, and on 
September 30th, 1905, there were left on the farm 45 men 
" selected " for further training for permanent settlement. 
Out of this number, 27 were described as general labourers, 
while the remaining 18 had followed occupations requiring 
skill of some kind, but none involving any experience in work 
upon the land. It is not possible to consider whether the 
selection of these men is justified by the results until cottages 
are erected and ready for tenancy with small holdings. In 
September, 1905, the building of twelve new cottages was 
commenced, Mr. Joseph Fels having offered to find the 
capital for this purpose. In the spring of 1906 it will 
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therefore, be possible to provide for some of the men with 
their families on small holdings. 

The larger proportion of men received who did not show 
a sufficient desire for a permanent country life as to justify their 
being " selected " to remain for further training, are stated to 
have done satisfactory work. Those who thus had this 
temporary help remained for various periods from one week 
to the maximum of twelve weeks, the average length of stay 
being over five weeks. It is stated in the report : ''In 
many cases the London men show a smartness and capacity 
for new ideas which it is hoped will go far to compensate 
for the absence of country experience, while the transfor- 
mation that has taken place in certain parts of the estate 
is a proof of their industry and adaptability." 

As to the value of the work done by the unskilled men, no 
amount is stated in the report as to the improved value secured 
by reason of their labour. Nor is it possible to ascertain the 
amount of additional income secured by reason of the growth 
of potatoes and other vegetables, on the 58 acres brought 
under hand tillage by them in the place of using this area for 
ordinary farm crops. From observation made by the writer 
when on a visit to the property, he considered that the majority 
of the men at that time engaged on lifting potatoes were doing 
such an amount of work as at piece-work rates would earn 
them I2S. to i8s. per week. The actual cost of maintenance 
for each man was 6s. 3^. per week, when the number on the 
colony was nearly 200, increasing to 7s. per week each when 
in the late summer a smaller number of " selected " men only 
remained. 

The trading profits of the farm, from the time of possession 
up to September 30th, 1905, are stated to have been £2,585. 
It must be remembered that this profit was secured without 
payment of the cost of the winter cultivation done from 
Michaelmas, 1904, up to the time of entry. Nor did it include 
the rent, which would reasonably be about £1,000, and which 
was generously provided by Mr. Joseph Pels in the arrangement 
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before-named. Nor did it provide any interest on the sum of 
about £8,000 used as working capital. 

In the conclusion of the report it is stated that the colony 
cannot hope to become self-supporting. This is correct if 
it is to be used for the reception of men to the fullest extent 
of the capacity of the buildings, and the expenses of families 
of the men so received are expected to be defrayed from the 
farm revenues of the colony. While under the control of the 
Unemployed Committee, supplied with funds on purpose to 
help the maximum number of men, it seems the right policy 
to so use this property as to produce the maximum amount 
of benefit, and not to attempt to administer it in such a way 
as to make it self-supporting. Under the existing basis, free 
of rent, the return from the farm would support a large number 
of men. It is, however, clear that it could not, in addition 
to providing the cost of those men, also supply a sufficient sum 
for maintenance of families in London. Nor could returns 
from the farm be expected to provide for the cost of railway 
fares for large nmnbers temporarily coming to the property, 
or for clothing for the men. The accounts show that for the 
period up to September 30th, 1905, the actual cost of working 
the colony was just over £3,400, including allowance to families, 
travelling, clothing, administration, and depreciation. Out 
of this sirni the amount paid to the families was £2,340 ; railway 
fares, £360 ; and clothing, £210. It will be seen that, deducting 
these sums from the total cost, the expenditure on the farm 
was about £490. The amount included for depreciation is 
£517, so that, if this item had not been charged, the farm 
profits would have been sufficient to provide every expense 
incurred on the property for the maintenance of the men 
and the management of the colony. 

This is a more favourable result than could have been 
expected had the farm been worked for a full year. The 
gross profits are, however, on the ordinary basis of cultivation, 
except as to the small area of 58 acres, on which alone " un- 
employed " labour was used. By the gradual introduction 
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of the system of growing specially profitable crops only by 
reason of hand labour being available, improved returns will 
be obtained in the future. 

Farm colony at Ockendon, Essex. — The Distressed Com- 
mittee for the borough of West Ham, formed in accordance 
with the powers of the Unemployed Workman's Act in the 
autumn of 1905, after consideration of many proposals, deter- 
mined to acquire a farm. In December of that year the 
ConMnittee decided upon Little Holland Farm, South Ockendon, 
near Grays, having secured one anon3mious donation of £2,000 
offered for the special purpose of a farm colony. The farm 
is 204 acres in extent, of which 172 acres are arable, the latter 
being generally considered adaptable for hand cultivation. 
It was proposed to send 200 men to this property, but with 
so recent a purchase it is not possible to give any views as to 
its progress or probable future prospects. 

Colonies for special purposes. — In addition to the colonies, 
as before mentioned, carried on for the destitute " un- 
employed " class, unskilled labour is employed on land used 
in connection with homes for inebriates and for other purposes. 
In only three cases is the area sufficiently large to be here 
mentioned. 

In 1893, mainly by the gift of Mr. Passmore Edwards, a 
farm of 130 acres was acquired for the purposes of the reception 
and industrial training of those who were epileptics. Ex- 
tensive buildings have been erected, and the results of the 
open-air work has thoroughly justified the expectations of 
those who were instrumental in founding this colony. The 
area of the land is now extended to 210 acres, of which about 
20 acres are under land cultivation of the inmates. 

In 1895, Lady Henry Somerset, assisted by a committee 
of the British Women's Temperance Association, acquired on 
lease a farm of 196 acres about three miles from Reigate, for 
the reception of inebriate women. To employ female labour 
on work arising froni the land required special consideratipA. 
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It involved cultivation under glass of fruit and flowers, as 
well as the growth of seeds and introduction of seed-cleaning 
and other work which would give profitable emplo3mient 
during the winter months for about fifty women. From the 
financial point of view, this effort, notwithstanding its special 
difficulties, was successful. Unlike other colonies previously 
named, in this case rent had to be paid. Nevertheless, the 
first account pubUshed for the year down to September, 1896, 
showed that not only was the rent provided out of the returns, 
but an actual profit was made of £32. Since this first year 
the accounts seem to have shown varied results, owing partly 
to the management, and partly to the risks usual with any 
ordinary farmers or growers of vegetable produce for the 
market. 

In the spring of 1904 Mr. Joseph Fels offered to the Poplar 
Guardians a farm of 100 acres he had acquired near Laindon, 
for reception of men from the workhouse. The guardians 
accepted this offer, and have been in possession of the farm 
since July of that year. Further particulars of this work will 
be found on Chapter V. 

Various intermittent experiments. — Some useful ex- 
perience can be gained from various temporary or inter- 
mittent experiments in work on the land for the benefit of 
unskilled labour, which will now be noticed. 

In connection with training and testing men for emigration, 
Mr. Walter Hazell for many years did some useful work. 
As long ago as 1891, assisted by some friends, he took a 
smaU farm of 28 acres at Langley, in Essex. In three years 
109 different men were received on this property, and as 9 
remained at the end of that period, just 100 cases were dealt 
with. Of these, 44 came direct from refuges or shelters in 
London, while the remainder were practically all labourers 
without technical experience, only a few claiming to have a 
knowledge of some trade. It is reported that generally the 
jqen dii4 a reasonable ajnoujit of work an^ behaved well, 
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the principal difficulty being that they were wiUing to stay 
on the farm for an indefinite period, finding themselves suffi- 
ciently comfortable. Of the loo named, 63 were emigrated, 
and II found situations at home, while the remaining number 
either left voluntarily or were dismissed as being unsatisfactory. 
A record was kept as far as possible of the future history of 
every emigrant, aU of whom were assisted by the Self Help 
Emigration Society. As a result, aU but 6 seemed to be success- 
ful. Of these 6, the conduct of 2 was considered to be decidedly 
unsatisfactory, while 4 were also unsatisfactory, but to a less 
degree. Bearing in mind the class of man received, this 
result was considered so encouraging that Mr. Hazell rented 
a larger farm of 225 acres near Chesham, in Buckinghamshire, 
from September, 1894. This farm was carried on until Sep- 
tember, 1901 ; but the cost and risk of carrying on so large 
a farm under management was not justified by the amount 
of good accomplished, and Mr. Hazell accordingly then dis- 
continued the farm. It appears that the first experiment at 
Langley was more satisfactory than the larger one at Chesham. 
On the smaller amount of land the men were under closer 
observation. On the large farm practically the same number 
of skilled farm labourers were employed as if the men under 
training were not on the farm. 

For some years, from 1897, Mr. Arnold Hills carried on 
experiments which were useful in showing the actual value of 
work done by wilhng workers of good physical power, even 
though they possessed no experience in work on the land. 
Mr. Hills purchased a farm of 306 acres near Wickford, in Essex, 
twenty-six miles from London ; and although the cultivation 
of the farm was carried on in accordance with the ordinary 
Essex system in charge of an experienced farm bailiff, portions 
of the property were selected to be dug by the " imemployed " 
from West Ham. These men varying from fifty to sixty in 
number, were received from London every Monday while the 
work was in progress, and returned on the following Saturday, 
in the meantime bein^ housed in the bam and other premises, 
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which had been specially adapted for this purpose. During 
the time when they were on the farm they were employed in 
hand digging at what was considered to be a reasonable piece- 
work rate in the district. As a result, some earned as much 
as 22s. a week, many averaged over 17s., and there were but 
few who did not earn over 13s. Out of the sum so earned, the 
cost of their living on the farm was deducted, and the balance 
paid to the men on their return to London. This experiment 
showed that men accustomed to hard physical toil, who are 
wiUing workers, can give effective work on the land when spade 
labour is required, and in some cases can earn a better weekly 
wage at this class of work than an agricultural labourer. This 
supports the experience previously quoted concerning some 
of the early work on the Hadleigh Colony, when test work was 
required from all who applied for admission. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Hills did not carry his experiment sufficiently far to 
introduce those methods of cultivation which would have 
secured increased farm returns by reason of growing crops 
only possible by hand labour. The land upon which the latter 
was expended was allowed to revert to ordinary tillage by 
horse labour. Little financial benefit was, therefore, obtained 
in the nature of increased farm income, by reason of the large 
expenditure made in improving the land by hand work. 

The next experiment is a contrast with the one last named 
as showing that a large proportion of the " tramp " class have 
no inclination to work. For three years from 1892 the writer 
was interested in working a farm of about 600 acres five miles 
from Maidstone, in Kent. During the summer months of two 
of these years he was able to try the experiment of offering 
employment to ** tramps " or casual wayfarers who ostensibly 
were seeking work, some of whom had, in fact, been sent on 
from the casual ward of a neighbouring workhouse. Every 
person so applying was offered farm work at piece-work rates, 
the men having use of the bam, with such arrangements as 
were available for those who came to the farm in the hop- 
picking season. In one year the results from this class of 
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labour were fully recorded, and it was found that sixty-five 
" casuals " Who applied accepted the offer of work. Of this 
number about one-third did not come a second day, being 
dissatisfied with the arrangement requiring work in exchange 
for payment and shelter. None remained for a longer period 
than three weeks, and in every case those who stayed for any 
time approaching this length were accompanied by wives, 
who were also employed in picking up stones from the surface 
of the land. The average stay of those who did come on a 
second day was five days, and the average amount of daily 
earnings was is. grf. a day. At the time of harvest their 
earnings were larger, and the labour given was useful from 
the point of view of getting in the harvest rather earlier than 
could otherwise have been done. If some of these men had 
gone to a colony imder religious and moral control they would 
doubtless have received more encouragement, which might 
have induced them to be more persistent with their work. 

In noticing various experiments with unskilled labour, 
mention should be made of what has been shown to be the 
value of work given on land when carried out under the direc- 
tion of various committees to assist the " unemployed." 
The first of these was in January, 1893, when it was decided, 
with funds from a Mansion House Committee, to undertake 
the work of reclaiming about 30 acres of waste land ad- 
joining the Abbey Mills pumping station of the London Coimty 
Council, in order to fit this land for letting as garden allotments. 
The total expenditure upon this land, including all superinten- 
dence, tools, and administration expenses in this first season 
was just imder £800. It would seem that 276 men were 
approved for trial at this test work, and of these 224 completed 
their work, thus proving they were sufficiently satisfactory 
workers. Further work was done on the same land in the 
succeeding year, when 141 men were employed at a total cost 
of about £700. The men in this year did work of a more 
skilled character, and were retained for a longer period. It 
will be noticed that the total expenditure for the two years 
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was about £1,500, or £50 per acre. From the'point of view of 
investment this might have been a judicious expenditure, 
as the land previously had no rental value, while when improved 
it was inunediately let at a rental supporting this value. 

Early in the year 1895 the " West Ham Unemployed 
Committee " undertook an important work in the reclamation 
of 180 acres of land forming part of Wanstead Flats. Altogether 
700 men were employed in this work, but in no case more than 
180 at any one time. The men were employed in consequence 
of their distress, and were not selected by reason of their 
capacity for work. With certain exceptions they were paid 
22s. per week, this being considered sufl&cient for the main- 
tenance of the man and his family. Naturally, the results as 
to whether the value of the work was equal to the sum paid 
was varied. In order to decide this point, estimates were 
obtained from contractors for some of the work, and the prices 
so ascertained were compared with the cost of the work by 
the " unemployed " men receiving the weekly payment just 
mentioned. In the evidence given on this point before the 
Parliamentary Committee on the Unemployed in 1895, it was 
shown that, in the case of several of the gangs, the cost was 
less than the contractors' price, thus showing that the men in 
these gangs had earned in value a sum in excess of 22s. per 
week. 

In the winter of 1903 the Mansion House Conunittee, and 
in the succeeding year the committee of the London Unem- 
ployed Fund, constituted as suggested by the president of the 
Local Government Board, undertook extensive works, and 
also sent men to various colonies or private works, paying for 
the maintenance of such men, as well as making an allowance 
to their famiUes. In both of the years named men were 
sent to Hadleigh Colony, Osea Island, and to the Garden 
City at Letchworth, and were also employed in various parks 
in London. These experiments need not be noticed, however, 
as not giving sufficiently useful experience as to value of men 
in bringing land under cultivation. 
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One department of the work undertaken by the committee 
at Long Grove, near Epsom, should, however, be mentioned. 
The committee here expended £ii,ooo in levelling and 
trenching 45 acres of land so as to render .it suitable 
for cultivation by the patients of the new county asylum. 
They also carried out a considerable amount of ditching and 
draining work. The amount paid these men so employed, 
after deduction of their daily railway fare to and from London, 
was about 23s. per week. Of 1,208 men so assisted and paid, 
only 72 were discharged as being useless or unwilling to work, 
and a further 47 for declining to obey orders or other mis- 
conduct. The average period worked by each man was eight 
weeks. In the report of the work it was suggested that about 
one-third of the men earned the amount of their wages; another 
third were workmen who, not being used to this particular 
work, did not earn their ftdl amoimt; while the remaining third 
were those unused to laborious work. Even with the last 
class it was stated that " the standard of work improved 
considerably as time went on, and the great majority of the 
men kept to the work with remarkable perseverance." The 
most important work of this committee has been the estab- 
lishment of HoUesley Colony, already mentioned. 

In the early months of 1905 an experiment was undertaken 
by the Oxford Trinity College Settlement with " unemployed " 
men from Walthamstow and West Ham. Work was under- 
taken at the Garden City at Letchworth consisting of 
excavating for a pond and making a road about 700 ft. in 
length. A total number of 124 men were selected and sent 
down to this work, and of these 88 remained for the three 
months for which the work was in progress. Only 5 left 
because they were dissatisfied, and 9 were discharged for 
unsatisfactory conduct. The remaining niunber who left 
found employment of some kind. The men were required to 
work for eight hours a day, receiving maintenance only with 
an allowance of 6d. a week for tobacco. The actual cost 
of the food was just over 6s. a week for each man. The most 
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important result of the experience here gained was to show 
the importance of insisting on a certain minimum amount 
of work, and of giving remuneration on a piece-work basis 
for all done beyond that quantity. None seemed anxious to 
do work when the amount received did not depend on the 
amount done. 

Practical conclusions. — All of the more unportant at- 
tempts which have been made to employ on land the labour of 
those previously unskilled in this class of work have now been 
reviewed in this chapter. The result of the experience thus 
gained on many points will be mentioned hereafter. It is 
possible, however, to here state certain practical conclusions 
which seem to have been proved. These are : 

1. The majority of the " unemployed'* who volimteer 
for a farm colony are willing to work, those who are not 
willing being probably less than one-fifth of that number. 

2. The value of the work done by men when employed 
on land improvement and reclamation, after excluding 
those who are not willing workers, seldom seems to have 
been less than 12s. per week, and in some cases has ex- 
ceeded 20s. per week, the variation being dependent partly 
upon the working capacity shown by the men, and partly 
upon the class of work on which they were employed. 

3. Existing farm colonies, with the 'exception of the 
newly established colony at Hollesley, have given little 
experience as to the value of willing workers upon land 
cultivation, as except on the Ilford farm of the Church 
Army, and during the earlier months on the Hadleigh 
Colony, no figures are available showing the value of hand 
labour on this class of work. 

4. No large amotmt of work either in reclamation or 
cultivation can reasonably be expected from any man 
on a colony who knows that the cost of his maintenance 
has been defrayed by board of guardians or otherwise. 

5. The cost of the maintenance of a man on a coIoil^ 
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will vary from 5s. 3^. per week or £14 a year to 7s. a 
week or £18 a year. 

6. A farm colony for the reception of respectable mem- 
bers of the working classes temporarily out of employment 
should (a) impose a labour test on entry; (b) limit the 
time of residence to a period not exceeding three months^ 
unless the man helped desires a future independent life on 
the land ; and (c) provide reward or payment as a recognition 
of increasing skill or special capacity. 

Any colony the management of which is not based on 
this last conclusion seems likely to degenerate into merely a 
home for those satisfied to live a permanent dependent life. 
Such a colony can only exist if largely supported by charitable 
contributions, or subsidised by poor law authorities. 

In reviewing the result of existing colonies, no reference 
has been made to those on the Continent. The writer has 
inspected voluntary and penal colonies in Holland, Germany, 
and France, and a description and criticism of these will be 
found in his Back to the Land, and in the evidence given 
by him before the ParUamentary Committee on the Un- 
employed in 1895. More recent information on these colonies 
is, however, given in The Unemployed, by Mr. Percy Alden, 
M.P., pubUshed January, 1905 (P. S. King & Son, 2S.). Some 
of the experiences from these foreign colonies are named in the 
scheme of Sir William Mather, as at the time this scheme 
was prepared English experiences were not available. 

It would seem from these conclusions that any hard-working 
man can be employed as a labourer in land reclamation or 
improvement work in such a way that the value of his 
labour will far exceed the cost of his maintenance. Such a 
life as a labourer permanently is neither practicable nor de- 
sirable. Can a future independent liveUhood be secured by 
land cultivation ? This should be considered prior to deciding 
whether the colony S3^tem should be extended, and forms the 
subject for consideration in the next chapter. 



^ , CHAPTER II 
MANAGEMENT OF A HAND HUSBANDRY FARM 

Before giving detailed consideration as to the desirability of 
founding settlements for small holders, it seems necessary to 
consider the quantity of land which one man or family should 
occupy, if they could be established upon a small holding 
under favourable circmnstances ; how the same could be 
profitably managed under the ordinary conditions which 
exist in England ; the amount of capital necessary ; and 
whether these results are suflftciently favourable to justify 
further attempts to extend small holdings in this country as 
a principal source of maintenance. 

Area of holding.— The principle which must be followed 
in fixing the area to be taken is that the holding should be of 
that area which can be cultivated by one man and his family, 
with only the occasional assistance of horses hired for cartage. 
In deciding what this area should be, it must be remembered 
that the greater part of the cultivation upon any holding must 
be done between the middle of September and the end of 
March. This period includes more than 150 working days. 
Frost and wet, however, would in average seasons reduce this 
number to about no, while in some seasons not more than 
90 full days would be available. If 6 acres were cultivated 
on the four-course system of rotation by hand labour, it would 
be necessary to break up with a fork in this period 4^ acres. 
This is as much as a competent man could readily accom- 
pHsh in the nmnber of days named. 

Whether a tenant kept live stock or not would make but 

6s ^ 
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little difference in the length of time available to be spent by 
him upon the land, because the stock would be mainly attended 
to by members of the family. By the adoption of a five- 
course rotation a specially skilful man may be able to work 
a rather larger area than 6 acres ; but if his intentions are 
to cultivate the same by hand labour, it is in no case desirable 
that he should have more than 7 acres, imless there be 
able-bodied members of his family to^help him. 

In the case of land near a town a far smaller area would 
be sufficient, especially if some part was covered with glass. 
Such land would then be under continuous cultivation for 
vegetables, flowers, and fruit for sale. This system involves 
much heavier work, many risks, and special knowledge. 
Moreover, there is little land sufficiently favourably situated 
for this system. 

It should, therefore, be considered that under ordinary 
conditions a farm for hand husbandry should comprise about 
6 acres of arable land. In addition to this, any quantity 
of old pasture not exceeding a similar extent would be most 
useful, and would only increase the laboiu: at hay-time. Old 
pasture, however, would be so rarely obtainable, that, in sug- 
gesting a system for general adoption, the possibility of obtain- 
ing it should be disregarded. 

System of cultivation.— In determining the method of 
working a farm of the character before-named in a manner 
most likely to attain the object in view, there are four main 
conditions to be observed. These are — (r) as much as possible 
of that kind of produce which can be consmned by the tenant 
and his family must be grown ; (2) the surplus crops must 
be of a nature that can be realised with certainty ; (3) the 
crops must be arranged in such a rotation that the labour 
can be distributed as evenly as possible over the entire year ; 
and (4) the cropping and manuring should be laid out in such 
a manner as to best ensure the continued or increased fertility 
of the soil. These conditions will be best met by the adoption 
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of a four-course rotation with occasionally certain varia- 
tions. The four crops would be, — first year, wheat ; second 
year, roots ; third year, oats or barley ; and fourth year, 
clover and grasses. 

If entry was made upon a holding at Michaelmas, the land 
required for the yard and garden, of not less than half an acre, 
would first be fenced off. In order to introduce the rotation 
named, the remaining land would then be divided into four 
equal portions. The whole area should be ploughed, as this 
would render the subsequent hand tillage during the first year 
much easier work. The tenant should then prepare with the 
fork and other hand tools one of the four portions, and sow 
the same with wheat. Before the end of the year, if the 
weather were favourable, a second portion should be roughly 
cultivated, and left to be acted upon by the winter frosts, 
which do so much to create a fine seed-bed. Early in the 
succeeding year the third portion would be cultivated, and the 
second sown with barley. Later on the third portion would 
be prepared and sown for roots ; while clover and grass seeds 
should be sown on that portion of land already sown with 
barley. During the first year there would be a fourth portion 
to be cultivated, for which probably horse labour would have 
to be hired, and oats might be taken from this area. Between 
April and harvest the labour on the farm would be light, 
mainly consisting of hoeing, and in other ways keeping clean 
the growing crops. It is during this period that most work 
would be required in the garden. 

In the first year the harvesting would consist of three- 
fourths com and one-fourth roots ; but subsequently, every 
year there would be one-half com crops, one-fourth roots, and 
one-fourth hay arising from the grass and clover seeds. Then 
in succeeding years there would be similar crops ; wheat 
growing upon the portion occupied by grass in the previous 
year ; oats or barley upon that previously occupied by roots ; 
and mangel, swedes, turnips, or cabbage upon the land pre- 
viously occupied by barley or oats. The use of this rotation 
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for economy of labour is obvious, as ordinarily only three- 
fourths of the area would have to be cultivated each year. 

Variations would frequently be made depending upon the 
amount of stock kept. Thus one-fourth the area might be 
too much for roots ; and beans or peas would be desirable. 
Then some of the land might be laid down in lucerne or other 
permanent forage crop, which in certain seasons would prove 
useful. Flax would be well worth attention if others in the 
neighbourhood were growing it, and might be taken in the 
place of the spring com crop. Flax-seed can be put in later 
in the year than either oats or barley ; occupies less time in 
coming to maturity ; and if a market be obtained for the 
straw, is a profitable crop. Then additional produce can be 
raised by growing what are known as catch crops, such as tares, 
rape, or mustard. The desirabiUty or otherwise of raising such 
crops will depend upon the condition of the land ; whether 
the tenant is skilful and suflSciently hard-working to give the 
additional time ; and whether he keeps such stock as will 
consume the winter crop when grown. In certain cases 
potatoes could be taken from the land left for roots, to be 
followed by turnips in the same year. 

The harvesting should be managed by mutual help of 
neighbours who would join together for this purpose, and 
horses would have to be hired when loading, stacking, and 
carting. The cutting and binding of either of the com crops 
could readily be managed by one man in three days, so the 
tenant, in addition to getting in his own harvest, could at 
harvest-time obtain remunerative employment from one of 
those large farmers who are always anxious to have extra 
labour at this season. 

With reference to the yield of the crops, the tenant should 
expect to get in com and straw not less than 25 per cent, in 
excess of the average yield per acre on a large farm ; but the 
yield of the roots and clover would probably not be so much 
in excess of that average. The reason why this additional 
ttXxxx^ tor each acre would be obtained is because of extra 
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care in sowing, the better preparation of the seed-bed, the 
extra hoeing and weeding, and the more careful harvesting, 
possible on the small area. Hand husbandry and high culti- 
vation of small holdings might sometimes produce better 
results than those named, and the writer can refer to 
allotments in Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire where 
50 per cent, better yields than those obtained by the neigh- 
bouring farmers are not exceptional. 

Of the produce obtained from the farm, the wheat should 
be dealt with by being converted into flour. The produce 
of this crop from the quarter portion of land, consisting of 
i^ acres, might be expected to average at least 54 bushels, 
weighing about i^ tons after allowing for waste in milling. 
This would give about 2,400 lb. of flour and 800 lb. of 
miller's offal. This flour if purchased retail could rarely 
be obtained at less than 6s. per bushel, and at this price 
would cost £10, while the wheat at 26s. per quarter would 
be about £9. The difference in the price would more than 
pay the cost of milling, and the whole of the bran, pollard, 
and other products known as miller's offal of the total weight 
just named would be obtained without cost. The weight of 
flour mentioned would be more than sufficient for the con- 
smnption of any ordinary family, and the part not required 
would be sold. The method of dealing with the other produce 
of the farm would depend upon the Hve stock which was kept. 
This point it is now necessary to consider. 

Live stock. — The first Uve stock which a tenant should 
acquire would be a cow. If he had some pasture attached 
to his holding the keep of the cow would be rendered easier. 
In the majority of cases, however, the small holder will be 
estabhshed upon an arable farm, divided as previously de- 
scribed, and thus may have no pasture for his exclusive use, 
but only an area of grass-land in common with other tenants 
upon which the cows may remain during the summer months. 
The actual nutriment obtained in that way would beTsmall, 
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and therefore, in keeping a cow, the tenant must reckon that 
he will either have to raise the produce required for its con- 
sumption from his own holding or purchase the same. The 
food of the cow would be hay, chaff, ensilage, and roots, with 
grass, clover, lucerne, or other green food during the summer 
months. All this would be provided from the farm. Although 
much depends upon the size and feeding of the cow, lo tons 
of roots, 2 tons of hay, and 3 tons of straw for Utter and 
chaff would probably be sufficient in addition to the green 
produce already named. 

A good cow will generally give 600 gallons of milk each 
year, and if carefully fed a larger yield. A small holder should, 
however, be satisfied with about 500 gallons. From this 
160 to 180 lb. of butter could be made. The market would 
be uncertain for a large proportion of the skim-milk, the 
supply being of a varying quantity ; but that which was not 
consumed by the family or sold to neighbours would have 
to be used for feeding pigs. 

The annual value of the produce of a cow dealt with in 
the manner just named, and allowing for sale of a calf, would 
usually amount to over £20. The cow would consume roots, 
hay, and straw to the value of at least £l^. Thus, keeping 
a cow is not specially profitable, except that it would convert 
the produce into milk and other products necessary for family 
maintenance, and the surplus not so consumed would be 
more readily marketable than the actual crops. 

The most profitable class of stock for a small farmer 
are pigs. On such a farm as is named, three breeding sows 
might be kept, each of iWhich would give a litter twice a 
year. After allowing for possible loss from accident and 
disease, it would be found that not less than six might 
be expected to be left out of each litter after weaning at 
six or eight weeks old. Pigs at this age are always sale- 
able, though the price naturally varies with the supply. 
The treatment of these pigs would depend upon the 
season of the year, and what was the produce available for 
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consumption. If a cow were kept, the consumable produce 
after providing for its food would consist of more than a 
ton of barley, the offal from the milling of the wheat, about 
20 tons of roots, tops of root crops, surplus green stuff, 
and waste garden produce. This would provide for mainten- 
ance of the three sows, and within the year enable six or eight 
of the pigs to be brought up to an average weight of 150 to 
180 lb., at which size they obtain the best price for bacon 
pigs. The remaining small pigs could be sold young. The 
average yield of straw from the three acres of com would 
provide sufl&cient for litter for the pigs as well as for a cow. 

The keeping of goats is one branch of farming which should 
receive more attention from those cultivating a small area 
than it now does, and on any extended system of small holdings 
it should be more largely carried on. The goat will live on 
a larger variety of diet even than the pig, while if stall fed 
specially for milk production, it will be one of the most useful 
animals that any small holder can keep. A first-class milking 
goat two years old can be purchased for £2 los., and will give 
a milk supply averaging 3 pints per day. Almost every 
labourer in Ireland who rents any land from which food can 
be grown, and all small holders there who have not sufficient 
capital or food for a cow, appear to keep one or more 
goats, with the result that the agricultural returns of Ireland 
show that the goat is more numerous in that country than 
the pig. 

Poultry. — Perhaps there is more difference of opinion as 
to the profits from poultry-keeping than in any other depart- 
ment of farming. Experience, however, shows that it is 
possible to come to very definite conclusions on this subject, 
which can be briefly expressed as follows. 

I. If poultry be kept without any special attention to 
their needs or requirements, beyond being suppUed with corn 
in addition to what they can pick up for themselves, then low 
production, accidents, risksj^from disease, costs of maintenance 
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of sheds, and other causes, will so reduce the returns that the 
poultry will not even pay for their food and other incidental 
expenses, even if nothing be paid for labour. 

2. If the fowls be kept by some one (a) personally in- 
terested m their success, (6) who imderstands the S5^tem and 
principle of poultry keeping, and (c) who can give some time 
to the poultry-yard — ^then the returns will be sufficient to pay 
for all food and expenses, and will leave a margin of profit 
as a recompense for the labom: expended upon them. More 
especially under these conditions will poultry be profitable 
if a large proportion of their food is of home production which 
would otherwise be wasted. 

3. Under no circmnstances can any poultry farm 3deld 
a sufficient profit to pay for skilled labour solely engaged on 
this work ; unless in exceptional cases, where such farms are 
used for the purpose of rearing pedigree or prize birds. Even 
then there are great risks, and it is doubtful if any poultry farm 
so carried on has given profits for many consecutive years. 

There is a popular impression that the large quantities of 
eggs which we import are produced on large poultry farms. 
Such is not the case. They all come from small farms where 
the fowls are kept by persons answering to the description 
in the second condition above named. If the same personal 
interest, knowledge, and time could be given by a tenant of 
a small holding in this country, he would find it desirable 
to keep poultry ; otherwise, it would be useless and unprofit- 
able for him to do so. 

For many years poultry has been kept as a special depart- 
ment on a large scale at the Hadleigh Colony. In the Parlia- 
mentary Report of Jime, 1905, quoted from in Chapter I., it 
is stated that fancy prices have been obtained for many of 
the birds sold. Nevertheless, under these conditions and with 
the exceptionally good market of Southend in the immediate 
district, it is stated that this department does not show 
a profit. 

Although many hens will lay 150 eggs each year, it must be 
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considered a satisfactory average if six chickens and a hundred 
eggs are saleable from every hen in" addition to replacing old 
stock each year. This would give an average annual value of 
about 15s. to the produce of each hen, assuming the chickens 
were sold young. If the latter be kept longer, the increased 
price would be nearly made up by the cost of the additional 
food. The cost for each hen, if the meal, com, and other 
food were all purchased, including the early food of the chickens, 
would be about 7s. a year. This, therefore, would leave an 
annual profit of 8s. for each hen, in pajmient of the labour 
expended upon them. This seems but little remuneration. 
To a small holder, however, keeping twenty hens, it amounts 
to £8 a year ; which may be increased to half as much again if 
part of the food is home grown, or of no saleable value. The 
ordinary small holder should not keep more than the number 
named. If he does so he will find that lack of space and 
attention will largely reduce the return from each fowl and 
considerably increase the risks. 

But fowls are not the only description of poultry that 
it is possible to keep. Under certain circumstances ducks, 
geese, and turkeys may also thrive and be profitable. Ducks 
of a good strain lay well, and the rearing and fattening of 
ducks is profitable if they are managed in large numbers. Geese 
cannot be kept unless there is some large area of rough grass 
in the neighbourhood. When this is the case, to rear and 
fatten goslings is profitable. The breeding of turkeys is the 
most profitable of any description of poultry-keeping, to those 
who have the necessary experience and can give all that 
attention to the young turkeys which is necessary during the 
first few weeks of their existence. 

Bee-keeping. — One matter upon which there is a large 
amoimt of misapprehension is bee-keeping. It is thought 
by some that here at least is a branch of country work which 
requires neither skill nor experience. Only those think this 
who have never attempted to keep bees. Any one who wishes 
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to become a^ bee-keeper successfully, without risk, must learn 
as much as possible from experienced neighbours, or from a 
bee expert. When he has a sufficient knowledge, with good 
management in ordinary seasons he may be able to get 30 
or 40 lb. of honey from each hive, while in exceptionally 
good seasons double the amount is sometimes obtained. The 
feeding and other expenses will be from 5s. to los. for each 
hive, not including the original cost. 

Gktrden. — Having noticed the various wa}^ in which a 
small holder could use his farm land, consideration should 
be given to the use of that portion of the land which is retained 
for the garden. It should not usually exceed half an acre. 
Of this about one-eighth of an acre should be planted with 
bush fruit. This area, planted four feet apart, will take 300 
bushes. Of the remaining three-eighths of an acre, half should 
be in potatoes. This would be sufficient to grow nearly one 
ton, which would provide for home consumption a supply 
of 6 lb. per day throughout the entire year. The other 
half during the summer should be used for green vegetables, 
and when the land was cleared, ample room could be found for 
cabbages, brussel-sprouts, and other crops which stand the 
winter. 

If the tenant has sufficient labour in the family to imder- 
take the heavy extra work of cultivating more than the half- 
acre as a garden, as the additional produce could not be 
consumed by the family, attention should be devoted to the 
most saleable products, such as sea-kale, celery, tomatoes, 
mushrooms, or asparagus. The amount from sales, except 
in these exceptional cases, would not be important, and the 
greater part of the fruit should be preserved for the winter 
consumption of the family. Suitable arrangements for so 
preserving this fruit should be provided in a central 
position, for the use of any who wished for it. 

Financial results of a hand husbandry farm.— The first 
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question which arises under this head is as to the amount of 
capital necessary for the tenant, assuming the buildings were 
erected by the owner of the land. 

He must have sufficient money to purchase the requisite 
farm stock ; to pay the ordinary farm expenses till harvest ; 
and to pay his expenses of maintenance up to the time when 
he can get some income from the land or stock. Assuming 
that he enters upon the holding at Michaelmas, and keeps 
a cow, pigs, and poultry, the necessary amoimt can readily 
be calculated. For the purchase of one cow, three sows, 
and' poultry, it will be necessary to be provided with £30. 
For food for this stock until the pigs were sold, £8 should be 
in hand. For tools, implements, and sundries for working the 
land, £10 might be necessary. Having the milk and eggs, 
there would be some weekly return coming in, and a further 
sum of £l2 for the expenses of maintenance might be sufficient, 
making a total of 0iO. Without a cow, the capital required 
would be almost the same ; for though the first expendi- 
ture would be about ;^I5 less, a larger amount of cash in 
hand would be required for the maintenance of the family 
until harvest. 

As to the annual payments, the first expense would be 
the rent of the land. Many of those who at the present time 
consider that rents of small holdings are too high, forget those 
circumstances which are bound to make the acreage rent 
higher than that of land forming part of a large farm. In 
the case of the small farm there is a much larger proportion 
of rent to be allowed for the buildings ; the dilapidations and 
costs of repairs to the same are larger — in some cases, in fact, 
absorbing a year's rent of the entire holding ; the land used 
for the small holdings must have a road frontage, and for this 
reason is more valuable ; there are more risks of losing the 
rental through partial non-occupancy ; the land must all be of 
good quality, while some proportion of a large farm is often 
of an inferior description ; and the management of a number 
of small lettings is more expensive than if the same total rent 
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were paid by one tenant. These are seme of the reascms 
why the rent is sometimes ^2, to jf3 per acre for small areas, 
even when the average rent of large farms in the same district 
may be 155. to £t per acre. 

In order to assess the rent of such headings as are suggested 
herein^ it is assmned that a large farm be subdivided and special 
buildings erected. The farm which would be suitable for this 
purpose must have a good loam soil ; be thoroughly imder- 
drained or on a well-drained subsoil ; possess a level siurface, 
or with only a gradual slope ; be in a first-dass state of cultiva- 
tion ; and have good road access. Such a farm even at the 
present time would command a rent of probably 25s. per acre, 
including tithe rent charge, while local rates would be another 
55, per acre. This would make an annual charge for rent and 
rates of £9 for the suggested 6 acres. As to the buildings, 
the smallest possible cost of cottage with outbuildings would 
be £175. The expenditure could only be as low as this sum 
if the tenant was satisfied with the minimum accommodation, 
and undertook the fencing himself. The annual interest 
upon this expenditure at 4 per cent, would be ffj. This, with 
rental as before named for the land, would make a total 
rental of £16 per annum. The holding could only be expected 
at this rental by reason of co-operation, enabling an entire 
farm to be secured and sub-divided. 

The next most necessary outgoing would be manure. If 
a cow and pigs were kept, £8 would be sufficient for this item. 
The cost of seed would average £i per year. Horse labour 
for the hay and com harvest, and for other occasional carting, 
with extra manual assistance might cost £4. There is then 
the item of renewal and repair of tools and various farm 
appliances, for which £z should be allowed. Another expense 
of a small farm is a fund for replacement of live stock. This 
alone will give security of livelihood to the small holder, for 
unless it is provided the unexpected death of an important 
part of his stock wiU frequently cripple his resources and lead 
to his ruin. To provide for any possible loss, and to allow of 
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the replacement of old stock with new, it will be found desirable 
to take from the annual returns one-fifth of ^^the value of the 
stock, to form a fund of this kind. These several items with 
any sum paid for food for live stock will be found to include 
all the ordinary expenses of a farm of 6 acres. 

It is now possible to give an estimate of the probable 
receipts and payments of such a farm. The former, if with 
the live stock as suggested, would average from ^^90 to £100 
per annum. The payments, including £5 per annum towards 
reinstatement of stock as suggested, with rent and all other 
expenses as named, would be from £45 to £55 per annum. 
The average profit which might be expected from the 
land worked on this basis would thus be about £45 per 
annum. 

It may therefore be considered that any man, with his 
family, who possessed sufficient experience, keeping a cow, 
pigs, and poultry, could rely upon an average return equal 
to about i8s. per week from the land. This return is not only 
for the labour of the tenant, but also for that of his wife, 
without whom such a system of farming would not be possible. 
Although the income seems small, the tenant will have a house 
rent free and also fruit and garden produce, worth for con- 
sumption 3s. to 4s. a week. He will also have the oppor- 
tunity of earning certainly £5 each harvest-time at work 
for a large farmer, and at least fifty days free each year for 
carrying on some industry. 

As compared with the agricultural labourer, the work of 
such a tenant would be more anxious, and at some periods 
of the year more arduous ; but he would have greater variety 
of work, increased independence, more leisure at certain 
periods, full remuneration for any special knowledge which he 
possessed, the possibility of an auxiliary industry, and more 
comfortable house accommodation. 

As compared with the London or town labourer, the small 
holder would have generally less uncertainty of getting a 
living p better house accommodation ; reduced expenses, the 
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saving in house rent alone being 5s. or 6s. per week ; vegetables, 
fruit, and other necessaries produced from his holding ; his 
family would have a more healthy life, with greater variety 
in choice of occupation for the future ; opportunities would 
occur of being able to made additional income by keeping a 
goat, rabbits, or bees ; and a substantial sum could be realised 
from the products of some domestic industry, or by carrying 
on any technical trade in which he had experience, dining that 
time when no labour was wanted upon the land. 

There are some who may wish to work a small holding 
with poultry only, and without other Uve stock, necessitating 
as it does additional responsibility and probably anxiety as 
well as special skiU. In order to see whether this can be done, 
it is necessary to consider the price at which the crops might 
be reaUsed. On this method the value of the crops for sale 
would probably be nearly ;^5o, while the portion consumed 
would average about £15, making a total of 5^65. The expen- 
diture would be less than if live stock were kept, as it would not 
include any annual deduction for replacement as before 
named, nor the cost of food previously included. The total 
expenses would probably be from ;^30 to ;^35, thus leaving a 
profit of a little over £30 a year from the land. To this could 
be added £8 a year for profit from twenty head of poultry, 
making a total of about 15s. a week. This would not include 
the unmarketable produce, which would at least be suflScient 
to keep a goat. In addition to this profit from the land, there 
would be the other sources of income before named, which 
would exceed the amoimt that could be earned if the farm 
stock had been kept, attention to which would occupy some 
time of the family each day. 

Generally, it would be difficult to find a market for small 
quantities of farm crops at a full value. This is the principal 
reason why a small holder must usually convert the main 
part of his produce for sale into butter or bacon, for which 
there is always a demand. If a number of small holdings 
were collected upon a settlement, and a central store provided 
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where all the produce could be purchased, then the return from 
sale of the crops, instead of feeding stock, would be rendered 
easily practicable. 

The probable returns from a small holding worked with 
and without stock having been shown, it is obvious that any 
intermediate course between these two extremes could be 
taken. The actual course to be adopted would depend much 
upon local conditions. In some cases the growing of com 
and other crops for seed would be desirable, and if the position 
were accessible to markets, potatoes or peas would pay well. 
Catch crops would much increase the food available for feeding 
the stock, and thus increase the returns. If there were some 
pasture attached to the holding, this would leave the arable 
land free for the larger production of crops for sale. Jn these 
various ways ample variety would be afforded in farming work, 
and those having special powers, experience, energy, or fore- 
thought, could take advantage of various openings, and obtain 
a reward for their discernment and increasing skill. 

Joint tenancy of a small holding. — Hitherto the small 
holder has been considered as. a man with a family. If, 
however, single men wished to get a living in this manner by 
combining together, they would obtain exceedingly satisfactory 
results. Three competent men could work an area equal 
to three of the farms, the possible profits of which have been 
given ; and remembering that there will be a saving of interest 
upon two sets of buildings, each man might expect profits 
amounting to an average of over £1 per week. Living in one 
cottage would not cost much more than that sum for the three 
together. It would not, therefore, be unexpected if a careful 
tenant, on this basis, found himself richer by £20 at the end 
of a single year, after pa3dng his maintenance and personal 
incidental expenses. 

Comparison with small horse-labour farms.— It would be 
desirable to compare the position and work of such a tenant 
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with that of one who was working an ordinary small farm 
of about 50 acres of arable land with a pair of horses. 

Horse cultivation seems more speedy and economical than 
hand husbandry. It is desirable, therefore, to consider the 
reasons why the cultivatable portion of a small holding under 
ordinary conditions should not exceed that area which can be 
cultivated by the hand labour of the occupier and his family. 
Any tenant working his own horses will find that cost of food, 
harness, stable expenses, the use of implements and extra 
labour in attention to the horses, not including deprecia- 
tion in their value or risk of death, would be not less than 
£80 per annum. To give a return of this sum, and 15s. to £l 
per week for the labour of the tenant, it will be seen that a 
net profit of £2 los. per acre must be obtained from the area 
named of 50 acres after paying rent, tithe, rates, seed, manure, 
and all incidental expenses of farming. In good seasons, 
with skill in management of farm stock consiuning produce 
of farm, and under favourable conditions, this could be done. 
Unless, however, the tenant also held a substantial area of 
pasture of a productive character the results would be specu- 
lative. He is hkely to attempt to economise by saving 
expenditure in manure, or obtaining inferior seeds, and in un- 
satisfactory seasons he too frequently goes to a money-lender, 
or would have to live partially upon his diminishing capital, 
realising the same by a forced sale of products. The farm 
will thus be getting into poorer condition, until the time comes 
when, from the death of a horse or a specially unfavourable 
season, he has to go to a neighbouring large farmer to reUeve 
him of his responsibihty as a tenant. This is the cause that 
is leading to the gradually decreasing number of small farmers, 
except in special districts. 

A small tenant keeping horses would be more constantly 
employed than one who was working the land by hand labour, 
for not only woiild there be work on the land whenever the 
weather permitted, but there would be the regular and con- 
tinuous work of attending to the wants of the horses on Sunday 
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and other days. To realise even the same profit as could be 
obtained from a small holding under hand husbandry, a much 
larger quantity of produce would have to be dealt with, this 
requiring increased capital and bringing more risk ; less 
attention could be given to the minor products of the farm ; 
while, with the additional responsibiUties of the horses and 
larger area, the tenant would seldom be able to undertake 
that industrial emplojmient which a tenant of a small hand 
husbandry farm could do. 

A tenant cultivating a small area with his own horses and 
labour may obtain somewhat larger returns than the large 
farmer in proportion to his area, in consequence of being 
able to give greater care to details and more attention to 
the minor branches of farming. He would not, however, 
get that increased yield which hand cultivation would give, 
while in comparison with a large farmer he cannot manage 
his horse labour as economically, has to pay retail prices for 
his commodities, is unable to wait for markets when he has 
to sell, and finds it difiicult to obtain full prices for small 
quantities of produce, probably got together in inferior con- 
dition owing to want of sufficient assistance. 

From these facts, it is not surprising to find small tenants 
who attempt to keep horses frequently in difficulties ; nor does 
it seem desirable to encourage an increase in this class unless 
imder exceptional conditions. These conditions may be 
considered to exist when the land is near to some town, so 
securing a certain market for produce at specially profitable 
prices, or when at least an equal area of pasture can be included 
with the letting of arable land at a reasonable rent. 

Summary. — The main conclusions arrived at from this 
chapter may now be stated as follows : 

1. No man can obtain an independent livelihood by 
the cultivation of land unless he possesses money and 
some experience of the work. 

2. An active man having the necessary experience will 

6 
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find full employment during that period of the year when 
the weather permits of labour upon the land, if he works 
about 6 acres of arable by hand labour, adopting an 
ordinary system of rotation of crops. 

3. A man possessing the necessary skill, with command 
of £60 capital, can obtain a living from such an area, if 
assisted by a wife and family, especially if he has a small 
extent of pasture land ; but a substantially smaller acreage, 
imder ordinary conditions, would be insufficient for that 
purpose. 

4. The work will be hard, and more anxious than 
that of an agricultural labourer. 

5. The small holder will have at least fifty days avail- 
able each year for auxiliary industries at those seasons 
when work on the land is not desirable, 

6. A competent man working the area suggested by 
hand labour would have an easier Ufe, require less capital, 
and secure a more certain income than a tenant cultivating 
a small farm on the ordinary system of horse cultivation. 

7. Co-operation with similar small occupiers in the 
same district is necessary in order to economically harvest 
the crops and to put into the market on the best terms 
that part of the produce which is to be sold. 

These conclusions are practically the same as those ex- 
pressed by the writer twelve years ago in Back to the Land, 
when treating in more detail as to the work of a hand husbandry 
farm. Experience since has confirmed their accuracy. Many 
small holders have within his experience been able to secure 
a livelihood, even without the benefits of co-operation ; but 
in every case, had they been settled on one estate, rendering 
this co-operative assistance possible, their work would have 
been easier, and the results better. Some such small holders 
have secured a maintenance from even 3 acres. This, 
however, has been by market gardening near a town under 
exceptional conditions, and the third conclusion named above 
still seems accurate. 
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The results named are not particularly attractive. Never- 
theless, we see that village artisans and others from the rural 
districts are now flooding our towns ; large numbers of unskilled 
labourers already there have become casual wage-earners ; 
and under the conditions of competition which now exist, 
there are thousands who, through their misfortune or their 
fault, will soon be joining the ever-increasing crowd of " un- 
employed." Are there amongst any of these classes men 
of steady character, who either have or are prepared to acquire 
the necessary experience for labour on the land, and who will 
work well, in order to secure an independence for themselves 
and for those whom they should support ? It does appear 
that there are many who have these necessary qualities. If 
this be correct, then the conclusions arrived at show that these 
men can be helped to work a hand husbandry farm as proposed. 
To do this would not only be for the benefit of the men them- 
selves, but also for the country, whose productive powers 
will be thus increased ; while the present great pressure upon 
the labour market will be reduced, and the claim upon poor 
law relief lessened. 

Recognising, however, the two great difficulties of want 
of skill and want of capital, before the object named can be 
achieved, a method will be noticed in the next chapter by which 
men can gain the necessary experience, if they do not already 
possess it. 



CHAPTER III 

THE TRAINING OF MEN UNSKILLED IN RURAL WORK 

The results of the various recent efforts which have been made 
to supply work on the land for those previously unskilled in 
cultural operations, as were mentioned in Chapter I., prove 
that men who are willing workers, even though they are tm- 
skilled in agricultural labour, can be so employed that the 
value of their work exceeds the cost of their maintenance if 
engaged on breaking up rough land, or on any land improve- 
ment work only necessitating a knowledge of how to use a 
pickaxe, a shovel, or a fork. When any experiment has 
tended to show the converse, it has been owing to causes 
which might have been avoided in the choice or organization 
of the property. The emplo3mient of men solely on this 
class of labour would need continual expenditure of capital, 
so that no such work could be considered self-supporting. 

The results of some experiments have, however, shown 
that a large proportion of able-bodied wiUing workers, after 
but Uttle experience, can give sufficient value to defray the 
cost of their maintenance if employed in surface cultivation 
of suitable land under special Section and instruction. If, 
therefore, a farm be secured consisting partly of rough im- 
provable waste, but also having a large area in good condition 
adaptable for hand tillage, it would be possible on such a farm 
to test the capabihty of the men on the reclamation work, and 
then use on the cultivated portion the labour of those who 
proved capable. Then, to ensure such a farm being self- 
supporting, a safe estimate of the probable annual income 
might be made, and no larger number of men received than 

84 
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could be supported upon that amount, after the deduction of 
interest on capital and farming expenses. These men to be 
so maintained would partly consist of the efficient workers 
employed on the cultivated portion, and partly of unskilled 
workers being tested and trained on rough land, which would 
be gradually improved by their labour, the farm thus being 
rendered able to support year by year an increasing number. 
No doubt many of the men who proved themselves efficient 
would not be wilHng to remain, doing the cultivation work 
of such a farm and receiving only maintenance as reward 
for that labour. A sufficient proportion, however, would be 
found who would be wiUing to use their full powers as labourers 
on these terms, when they also were able to secure some re- 
ward from industrial work, and saw that by remaining upon 
such a training farm they would secure a chance of in- 
dependent Ufe in the future, under the method which will be 
hereafter mentioned. 

Method to ensure work being self-supporting. — It is neces- 
sary to consider in detail the method by which this general 
principle can be applied. The first necessity would be the 
acquirement of an estate consisting mainly of cheap rough 
land, of a nature upon which labour would be profitably ex- 
pended, but also having a considerable proportion in good 
cultivation. That such estates can be found is shown by the 
Salvation Army farm colony at Hadleigh. There was on 
that property some of the best class of arable land, valued 
in the past at over £60 per acre. The greater part, however, 
was land which, though once arable, had been allowed to go 
out of cultivation, and only required to be broken up again 
and carefully managed before yielding substantial crops. 
Other still poorer portions required draining, and other treat- 
ment, as well as special cultivation, before they could become 
of substantial value. As mentioned in Chapter I., all this land 
was of a character which would pay for improvement, and, 
as there stated, has been so improved by the unskilled labour 
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at no greater cost than under ordinary conditions. In some 
respects the colony acquired at Hollesley is more suitable, 
owing to the land being lighter and more easily cultivated 
by hand labour when reclaimed ; but there is not quite the 
same variety of profitable land improvement work as was 
available at Hadleigh. It is no doubt difl&cult to find pro- 
perties so particularly suited for the purpose as those just 
named. In the present condition of agriculture, however, 
too frequently we find farms which, through inferior access, 
inadequate house or buildings, or other causes, have come 
into possession of landowners who have not the necessary 
capital nor inclination to farm. Such properties are there- 
fore either out of cultivation or in poor condition^ and pur- 
chasable at a cheap price. Though this class of property 
would not afford so much work of a varied nature as the 
Hadleigh or Hollesley colonies, yet it would be adaptable for 
the purposes desired if neighbouring land in good cultivation 
were also secured. 

Having obtained the property, the system of farming to be 
adopted would have to be determined. Although to grow 
wheat for sale cannot at present prices be remunerative, suffi- 
cient of this crop should be grown to supply flour required for 
consumption on the farm. Then the vegetables also, and 
milk, which with its bye-products would afford cheap food for 
those upon the farm, should be produced. These together 
might not occupy more than one-third the area available, and 
from the remainder produce would have to be i*aised for sale. 
Evidently this should be of a character to take the place of 
those articles of food which are imported, not because the 
foreign product is of less cost to the consumer, but by reason 
of the insufficiency of home production. 

Our imports of butter in 1905 were of the value of 
£21,000,000, the whole of which quantity could be profitably 
obtained from our land. To give only one instance of this, 
the largest retailer of butter in London states that no part 
of his supply comes from England, though if the butter could 
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be produced here in sufficient quantity and of uniform quality, 
he would willingly pay the same price as he now gives for 
butter from Normandy, which is from 2rf. to 4^. per lb. higher 
than our farmers obtain in country markets. It would there- 
fore be possible to grow produce of this class, for which there 
would be a certain market, until an increased area of half a 
miUion acres in this country were used for this purpose. To 
carry out this system, cows should be kept upon the arable 
system of dairying, being fed almost entirely upon perennial 
and other forage crops grown on arable land. 

Of pork and bacon the imports during the same year ex- 
ceeded ;fl7,ooo,ooo, being nearly double the amoxmt of twenty 
years previously. Surely this could be profitably raised in our 
country with ample labour. Then, again, special attention 
should be given on a training colony to the growth of seeds, 
which must employ a large amount of hand labour, especially 
in the winter months, when work is most wanted. In the year 
1905 we imported flax seed to the value of over ;^3,5oo,ooo, 
and clover, grass, and other seeds to the value of ^^900,000. 
Then there is an ample market for increased quantities of 
certain garden produce, for in the same* year we imported 
potatoes to a value exceeding £1,400,000, and imports of 
onions and other raw vegetables were over £2,500,000. Here 
again is a class of product especially suitable for production 
on land where there is much hand labour available. 

Having decided upon the farm, it would next be necessary 
to decide what would be the self-supporting capacity of the 
farm. On reference to the conclusions at the end of Chapter II. 
it will be seen that experience seems to show that a man suffi- 
ciently skilled in agricultural work would be able, under certain 
conditions, to obtain a maintenance for himself and family 
from an area of 6 acres cultivated by his hand labour. If 
men were employed as labourers upon a large farm, having 
the same proportion of land for each man, so good a return 
could not be expected. There would not be the same incentive 
to do perfect work ; poultry and other minor branches which 
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the f amUy would carry on would be absent ; and there would 
not be the same opportunity for utilisation of the waste pro- 
ducts. Although these disadvantages would exist, it must 
not be forgotten that the large farm would give some economy 
in labour ; permit more profitable cropping and harvesting ; 
and secure more expert management. From a detailed con- 
sideration of the effect of these various matters, it would 
appear that, whereas from a small holding a competent man 
and hard worker would be able to produce by his own labour 
sufficient to maintain himself and a family of four persons, 
the same work given by him as a labourer under direction 
upon a large farm should yield nearly sufficient for the main- 
tenance of two men. It will be seen that this means the 
allowance of rather over 3 acres for each man maintained. 
Each acre fully cultivated as part of a training farm, with 
the advantages which the latter would possess, might be relied 
upon to yield produce of a value of at least £9, out of which 
£4 would be required for farming expenses. The food of a 
man, housed in barrack buildings would cost £Lf> a year, so 
that this margin of ;^5 per acre for 3 acres would be nearly 
sufficient. 

Whether this area for each man would be sufficient could 
be considered in a different way by giving investigation to 
cropping of a particular farm. Careful consideration of the 
capabihties of the land of any farm, the system of farming 
to be adopted, the probable expenses, the average yield from 
the crops, and the lowest market prices for the ultimate pro- 
ducts, would enable an average return for the succeeding year 
to be estimated each autumn. We may assmne, for example, 
thq.t a farm selected for the purpose consisted of 600 acres 
of arable land, not including improvable waste, or the area 
not under cultivation. After giving consideration to the 
whole of the points just named, and remembering the in- 
creased yield by reason of hand tillage, and the greater value 
of some of the products in consequence of consumption on 
the farm, it might be estimated that the value of the returns 
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for the year would not] be less than ;^5,400. The expenses 
might be £900 for interest on capital value, tithe rent charge, 
and rates, and £1,100 for management, seed, purchased manure, 
and incidental expenses, or a total of £2,000 without horse 
or manual labour. Assuming the former with hire of steam 
machinery cost £500 per annum, it would leave £2,900 for 
the latter purpose — a sum sufficient to provide food for 180 
men at a cost of £16 a year each. But in addition to the food 
there would be various expenses, including clothing, travelling 
to and from the farm, and general administration. In order 
to provide for these expenses it would be necessary to reduce 
the number of men to be received to about one for every 
4 acres. It will be noticed that this would be 150 men for such 
a farm as given in the example of 600 acres of cultivated land. 
That this is a safe estimate seems to be shown by the result 
of the Hadleigh Colony quoted on page 40, where the returns 
were sufficient to meet the entire expenses of this number 
of men with a smaller cultivated area than assumed in the 
example. 

To secure good results it would be essential to give special 
attention to the alteration of the system of management of 
the farm, in order to obtain both reduced cost by reason of 
the hand labour available, and increased returns through the 
superior surface tillage thereby rendered possible. In many 
of the experiments named in Chapter I., the unskilled men 
received on the farm too often have been treated as " redimdent 
labour," and the working of the farm continued imder a com- 
petent manager with good knowledge and a life experience 
of fanning under customary methods. Such a man for this 
very reason is frequently unable to appreciate the methods 
of cultivation to be followed when hand labour is available 
to a large extent, and naturally has no knowledge of that class 
of crop which can only be profitably cultivated when this 
hand labour is on the property. 

The first important change desirable in the alteration of 
ordinary farm methods would be the reduction in the number 
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of horses to the lowest possible extent, introducing exclusively 
steam machinery for the autumn cultivation, and to some 
extent again in the spring. The number of horses to be kept 
should not be regulated, as is usual, by the area of land to be 
ploughed, but rather by the minimum number by which the 
harvesting of the crops can be managed. Moreover, in giving 
consideration to this last point it should be remembered that 
the crops being of greater variety with a less proportion of 
com than would be grown by an ordinary farmer will result 
in less pressure of work at the usual time of com harvest. 

The figures so far named show the number of men that 
could be maintained from the produce of a stated area of 
cultivated land, managed on the system explained. The next 
question which experience renders it possible to decide is the 
number of men that could satisfactorily be employed. This 
has been shown to depend largely upon the seasons. On the 
area given in the example before mentioned, in certain times 
of the year as many at 120 might be usefully employed. Fre- 
quently, however, it would be less than half that number, and 
it would be safe to assume that the work on the cultivated 
land of the area named in the example could not usefully 
employ an average of more than about 100. It will be seen 
that this number will be substantially less than the number 
that could be maintained. Whatever labour was not wanted 
on the cultivated land would be employed in the land reclama- 
tion work, or indoor industries, the exact proportion of men 
employed on the cultivated land and in other ways being thus 
dependent upon the seasons and the work required on the 
land. As soon as this principle of working was appreciated, 
and the number of men regulated with sufficient forethought 
accordingly, a loss on such a farm could only be incurred 
owing to exceptional causes. 

Comparison with ordinary farms.— Some will say, how is 
it that from the produce of such a farm support for the labourers 
can be found, in addition to pa3anent of rent or interest on 
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purchase money, when at the present time tenant farmers 
find it so difficult to make a living ? With reference to this 
point, it must be remembered that the farm would have several 
advantages which the ordinary farmer would not possess. A 
great part of the land would be given up for growing vegetables 
for home consumption, making a large return from the area 
used for such purpose ; much of the other produce would be 
consumed upon the property, the farm being credited with 
the wholesale price, without any risks of sale or marketing 
expenses ; seeds and other special crops could be grown, which 
no farmer could successfully attempt, not having ample hand 
labour available ; while for the reasons considered in Back 
to the Land, cultivation by hand would give more than the 
average yield, as well as lessening cost of manure and leaving 
the land in better condition. Another advantage of so much 
hand labour being available is that certain products might 
be converted into partly manufactured articles, with additional 
profits, while some crops might be grown which can only be 
profitable when there is cheap labour available for their after- 
treatment. •- ^ 

If a tenant farmer were cultivating such a farm as just 
named, his annual expenses for horse and manual labour on 
a high system of farming might be put at £1,800, which, with 
rent, rates, and general farm expenses, as before assimied, 
would make a total expenditure of £3,800. A value of £4,200 
would be a reasonable yield to expect from such a farm, 
and would give a profit of £400 to the tenant in return for 
his skill and interest on capital. The difference between this 
return and the one estimated from the training farm as before 
mentioned would be owing to the reasons already given. 

It must not be overlooked that hand cultivation under the 
system suggested would be cheaper than if it were carried out 
by men receiving ordinary wages. Each man on the training 
farm might be expected to average about two-thirds the 
quantity of work as compared with an ordinary rural labourer, 
though his cost would not much exceed one-half the wages 
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of the latter. If we apply this to the example already given, 
it will be seen that as many as a hundred men of the class 
which would be received might be necessary to cultivate the 
600 acres, and that their cost would amount to about £2,000 
per annum. It would require probably seventy competent 
labourers to do the same work, which, at i6s. per week each, 
would amount to £2,900 per annum. This simi, it will be 
noticed, is £1,100 in excess of the estimated expenses for 
horse and manual labour on the ordinary system as above 
named. These figures show that hand cultivation cannot be 
practised imder ordinary conditions, even if a farmer had 
sufficient capacity and skill to apply the system. 

For the foimdation of such a farm considerable capital 
would be essential. In addition to the purchase of the farm, 
capital would be necessary for buildings ; for housing the men ; 
for workshops to carry on the industries which will be here- 
after named ; for the maintenance of men and other costs 
of the work necessary on the rough land, until the cultivated 
portion would yield a sufficient return to support those engaged 
upon that work ; and lastly, for the farming capital requisite 
for working the cultivated area. The amount necessary was 
carefully considered by Sir William Mather in preparing his 
scheme, and will be found on page 19. That calculation 
seems accurate in all respects. 

Work and qualificationB of men.— Having thus noticed 
the financial aspect of such a farm, we will now consider the 
conditions in relation to the men. Only two quaUfications 
need be insisted upon for any man who wishes to come upon 
the farm until the total number received has reached the 
limit determined in the manner before-named. These two 
qualifications must be inability to get other work, and willing- 
ness to give his labour in any capacity upon the farm in ex- 
change for his food and lodging. As soon as sufficient shelter 
had been erected, these men could be received and employed 
on the uncultivated part of the land, or upon the buildings. 
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If a man who had been upon the farm for not less than one 
month decided that he would wish to remain, with the view 
of ultimately being estabUshed upon the land, and his 
work had shown he would be fit for such work, he would 
be assisted to gain that object by being provided with 
employment on the cultivated portion of the farm. While 
then engaged in the general cultivation work of the farm, 
the men would receive instruction in the various details of 
farm management by means of hearing evening lectures, 
attending demonstrations, preparing food for live stock, 
deaUng with products of same, competing between each other 
in digging, hoeing, draining, and other agricultural operations, 
and in various other wa3rs. The details of the training would 
depend upon the wishes of the men themselves as to their 
future. Some might desire to have a small holding in this 
country ; some to be estabUshed upon land abroad ; some to 
become emigrants ; while some might be satisfied to take the 
risks of ordinary wage-earners, as gardeners, or in some other 
department of landed work. Men wishing for any of these 
positions would have time and opportunities to acquire the 
knowledge necessary, as well as giving their work to the 
maintenance of the farm. The period for which each man 
should remain would depend upon his own ability and the 
position to which he desired to attain. 

Examination as to qualificationB. — But the mere residence 
for a few months upon such a property of a man claiming to 
be competent to occupy a position on the land ought not to 
be accepted as proving that competency until he had under- 
gone some practical examination and test. 

The examination, although necessary to complete the 
training, need not be solely for those who have been upon the 
farm. The existence of such training farms when founded 
would be most useful in securing a higher standard of skill in 
many cultural operations ; and when the value of a certificate 
for having passed stated examinations on such a property 
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was appreciated, many might offer themselves for examination. 
Thus, certificates granted for competency in the various de- 
partments of farm work would be useful, not only to intending 
small holders, but also to those lads now growing up in our 
villages, who by this means might obtain situations as expert 
horticulturists, market-gardeners, or skilled workers in some 
department of farm work, instead of coming to our towns to 
seek employment there. 

This technical training and the consequent examination 
would be a source of expense which could not be met from 
the returns of the farm. The amount thus expended should, 
however, be obtainable in various ways. The expenses of 
special instruction and testing the capability of those who 
wished for certificates of competency as emigrants might be 
paid either by the colonial governments benefited, or by any 
emigration society interested in their welfare. Such an 
examination of a practical and independent character would 
be of much use to any government granting nominated passages 
to suitable emigrants. If such a system of examination had 
been in force, schemes of colonisation which have failed,^ 
through unsatisfactory colonists, might have succeeded, and 
passage-money paid by emigration societies for unsuitable 
emigrants would have been saved. The expenses of technical 
instruction and testing capability for home work should be 
met from grants imder the control of coimty councils, for the 
purposes of providing technical education. The establish- 
ment of efficient small holders and increased knowledge among 
our rural labourers must surely be of sufficient national im- 
portance to justify assistance being given in this particular 
direction. 

We have now seen the manner in which those men who 
wish to obtain a Uving from the land could acquire the necessary 
experience, and be tested as to their capability. But the 
possession of some money is necessary in addition to skill. 
Not only should each man have some amount at the end of 
his training, but during the time for which he was on the 
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farm he would require to pay for clothing and small personal 
expenses. In order to supply the needed funds, various 
industries should be introduced upon the farm, the whole of 
the returns from which, after meeting the expenses of manage- 
ment, would belong to the men themselves. 

Auxiliary industries. — On reference to the conclusions at 
the end of Chapter II., it will be noticed it was there estimated 
that probably fifty entire days each year could not be profitably 
used in outdoor cultivation work. During the remainder of 
the year there might be many days when cultivation work 
was not necessary ; while the short days of winter would 
allow many hours during usual working time to be only avail- 
able for indoor work. This time, when men would not be 
employed on the land, has been taken into consideration in 
fixing the number required for the cultivation work. Taking 
the whole year, the time not wanted on the land would probably 
be about one-third the ordinary working time of each man. 
This is the time during which each resident would be able to 
earn something for himself. With the number of men who, 
it is suggested, might be on the training farm, it would be 
comparatively easy to organise trades of which the proceeds 
would be remunerative. It should also be remembered that 
many of those coming on to the colony would have some 
knowledge of a technical industry, which could be profitably 
used on the farm. For such a community there would be 
tailoring, repairing, making clothes, and various departments 
of house work for those who had been accustomed to indoor 
labour. With the use of only small capital, many could be 
employed in carpentry, joinery, and other working in wood, 
if they had any knowledge of this department of work. 

The making of musical instruments, ornamental metal- 
work, carving, designing, fretwork, painting, modelling, wood 
and bone turning, and other work of this individual character 
might be done by those who had special artistic or other 
gifts. Each of these are occupations which could be carried 
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on at uncertain intervals, and the experience which the writer 
has of unskilled labourers shows that in many cases they 
possess undeveloped tastes in certain of these directions. 
With some guidance, and helped by a small loan of money, 
these could be developed to at least a sufficient extent to 
profitably employ the spare time of all having such gifts. 
The development of such individual talents among the " un- 
employed " seeking the assistance of the organisation for 
helping the destitute in Berlin is what has rendered that work 
so great a success. The help the men obtained in developing 
these powers would be a source of continual profit to them 
in the future. 

Then, trades might be introduced which would utihse the 
natural position or advantages of the property ; or of a kind 
which would make use of otherwise waste materials coming 
to the property. The making of fencing, agricultural imple- 
ments, huts, and other articles which would be required by 
emigrants would also be profitable imder the special circum- 
stances of the case. 

Then there are those industries arising from the produce 
of the farm, such as milling, cleaning seed for market, curing 
bacon, pickling, preserving fruit or vegetables, carrying on 
dairy and other farm factories, making of baskets from osiers 
that are grown, or working up flax from the straw to yam. 
This last could be arranged so as to employ much intermittent 
and entirely unskilled labour in the winter. The experiments 
which the writer has carried out in the growth of this crop 
show it to be remunerative, if it can be produced in a sufficient 
quantity to work up the straw efficiently. In the inunediate 
future the making of beetroot sugar might be found profitable. 
The introduction of a variety of beet which will succeed in 
this country, and develop at least lo per cent, of saccharine, 
and the invention of a process of making sugar by which the 
pulp of the roots after the sugar is extracted can be used for 
feeding stock, has rendered this industry possible in England 
wherever a sufficient area can be grown and ample labour 
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is available. The area cultivated in Germany for beetroot 
sugar has reached nearly 1,200,000 acres, and in France over 
half that area, showing that it is regarded as an important 
agricultural crop in these countries. 

Straw-plaiting, silk-winding, coarse weaving, and various 
simple descriptions of textile work, now mainly carried on 
abroad because of cheap labour there, and involving little 
skill or capital, could be introduced mainly for those who were 
not capable of continuous outdoor work. It must be remem- 
bered that many industries which have died out in our rural 
districts might be introduced on to such a colony. A trade 
that is not sufficiently profitable for a sole means of main- 
tenance may well become a useful means of auxiliary income. 

These emplo37ments would mainly be for those periods 
when work on the land was not desirable. In the long days of 
smnmer the men should make some profits either by cultivating 
an allotment for their own benefit or by taking piece-work. 
In the former case a man might be allowed to rent a small 
area, the produce being purchasable from him ; and he 
might perhaps further have the profit arising from a goat 
lent to him, with rough grazing for its maintenance. To obtain 
remuneration for overtime, a certain definite amount of work 
could be fixed as the average expected from each man in return 
for his maintenance, and at harvest and at other times the 
excess done over that quantity would be paid for as piece- 
work. Some of the men might receive a weekly grant if 
occupjdng a responsible position, or taking special duties — 
this to be paid out of the funds set aside for management 
expenses. 

As to the amoimt which a man could earn in these various 
ways, we have seen that the hours not occupied upon the land 
would probably average one-third of the ordinary working 
time. The whole of the proceeds of this would be for his own 
benefit. Some men of good ability who worked well, and used 
fully this period in some of the directions indicated, might be 
able to earn £l ios. per month, in addition to cost of main- 

7 
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tenance earned in the other two-thirds of the usual working 
hours. Though few coming upon the farm would possess 
technical knowledge, yet with the advantages afforded by 
the variety of industrial operations carried on; with the 
assistance of the industrial superintendent, who should be 
appointed in order to give attention to every individual man ; 
and with the further help of comrades, — it should not require 
a man of exceptional powers to give work of that value. The 
majority would not save so much as the amount named, 
though from experience of the results shown by capable 
workers at Hadleigh Colony it apparently would be frequent 
for a man to be able to make £i per month for himself, after 
giving sufficient labour to pay for the cost of his maintenance. 
The greater part of the amount earned should not be paid in 
cash, but retained, and credited to the man, to be paid to him 
only when he left the farm. Any man desirous of being 
estabhshed upon an independent holding at the earliest 
possible date could be assisted in this object as soon as he had 
a sum of not less than £2. The method in which this could 
be done will be suggested in the next chapter. 

Dealing with men of unsuitable character. — Before taking 
into consideration the question of settlement of the men on 
the land, it is necessary to consider what should be done with 
those who, after trial, expressed their intention of not wishing 
to be established on the land, or who did not prove that they 
possessed those powers necessary for them to achieve success 
in this way. Such men could not be kept upon the farm for 
more than three months, even if they did sufficient work to 
pay for their maintenance. Although it might seem harsh 
treatment to dismiss wiUing workers who, owing to their 
physical weakness, had proved incapable of making their 
living from the land in the future, yet it must be remembered 
that such men, discharged as not being capable for farm work, 
would be in no worse position than if the farm had not been 
in existence. , 
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Some would come to the farm who would be willing to 
live permanently a life of dependence, thus occup5dng a place 
which should only be open to those who wish to be established 
upon the land. There are various ways in which this class 
could be reduced to the smallest dimensions. The fact that 
no money would be paid upon the training farm, unless it was 
earned by the use of independent brain power, would develop 
talents on the part of some, while those whom it did not so 
affect, and who foimd they had not the abilities or the working 
powers necessary for getting some payment, would probably 
become dissatisfied and leave. Then any man not likely to be 
able to obtain a permanent living from the land, who had 
done his work on the farm faithfully, thus proving himself 
worthy of help, should be advised as to the best course to take, 
and be assisted to carry it^out. It must be remembered that 
all such men would have been for some weeks under special 
supervision, and have proved their character and steadiness. 
The outdoor work would probably have effected great improve- 
ment in their health ; they would have been tested in hard 
physical toil, and have gained some experience in an indoor 
industry. In these ways they would have advantages in 
getting employment which they did not possess when they 
came upon the farm. With this experience, and some fore- 
thought and consideration on the part of the superintendent, 
it would be probable that a suitable situation could be procured 
for several of this class. This has been proved to be the case 
in regard to the residence of many who have been received 
on some of the farm colonies named in Chapter I., who would 
have been unsuited for permanent farm work. 

But the most important method to adopt to prevent a 
training colony becoming a resort of those men who were 
willing to live a permanently dependent life would be to 
restrict admissions in the first place to married men. A larger 
proportion of the '* unemployed "- seem to be single men. 
There are several reasons why this should be expected. In 
the first place, a man with a wife is more likely to be persistent 
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in his efforts and steady in his purpose to get work, instead of 
readily falling into a dependent mode of life, and relying on 
casual earnings. In the second place, if a man with a hard- 
working and devoted wife' through fault or misfortxine does 
lose his regular work, she can frequently maifiige to keep the 
home together until he has secured work again. In the third 
place, some would be men who have, preparatory to marriage, 
spent years in learning a trade for which the demand began 
to cease at about the time when they became fully qualified, 
and have thus never been in a position to marry, and cannot 
now secure emplo37ment of that kind in which they have skill. 
Lastly, there are those who have been in the army, or similar 
occupations, during which time they were unable to have a 
wife, while, since their income ceased from the only em- 
ployment in which they had experience, their earnings as 
unskilled labourers have been too intermittent to allow of 
marriage. 

In the present condition of the labour market there are, 
however, large numbers of hard-working men with wives and 
famihes who have been reduced to the casual wage-earning 
class. When, in these cases, it would seem that the best 
chance for a future independent UveUhood is from the land, 
independent arrangements must be made for the maintenance 
of the wife, or she must be provided with suitable emplo5nnent 
while the man is upon the training farm. In selection for 
the Hollesley Bay Colony every vacancy has been filled with 
married men, and there are many reasons why they should 
have the preference in the case of any farm training colony. 

Summary. — In this chapter it has been suggested that 
if a practical attempt is to be made to enable men to obtain a 
livelihood from the land, it is necessary to train them in agri- 
cultural work. It is shown how this can be done by receiving 
the men upon a self-supporting training farm. Any who do 
not thereon show themselves competent must leave, having 
been temporarily assisted, and possibly^having had permanent 
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situations secured for them. Any who think themselves 
competent may present themselves for a practical examination, 
the nature of which would depend upon the position which 
they wished to.occupy in the future. On passing such test, 
and on saving a sufficient amount from proceeds of overtime 
or industrial work, as might be found necessary, a man could 
then be assisted to become tenant of a farm on a home settle- 
ment, or to emigrate to a British colony. The method of 
procedure to accomplish the former object will be suggested 
in the succeeding chapter. 

This plan may be thought a slow method for effecting the 
object in view, but it appears to be the only one financially 
sound and practicable. It must be remembered that, with 
assistance from the State, there may be many centres formed 
where by this plan men can be maintained without cost, with 
benefit to themselves in the present, and with prospects of 
being permanently established on the land in the near future. 

These proposals are based upon the results of experience, 
and after investigation into work which has been in operation 
for the same general object. Only that which has been proved 
successful is herein suggested. Hand labour upon land in 
England by those previously unskilled in agricultural work 
has been shown to be practicable. On the Continent the 
Dutch colonies have shown that it is possible to train 
unskilled men to be capable home settlers, though they have 
not succeeded in securing for those settlers a comfortable 
living because of the unsuitable conditions under which they 
are placed for that purpose. The labour colonies of Germany 
have shown that profitable work can be obtained from the 
unskilled even of a dependent class, and that such work on 
land has materially relieved the poor-rates, as well as having 
enabled many thousands to get permanent situations again. 
Surely, therefore, present experience may be held to justify 
a further extension of this system, which, if carried out upon 
the basis herein suggested, need not involve annual expense 
and must produce useful resxilts. 
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As to the ultimate independent life of those coming to 
the training farm, we see the small Irish farmer and the 
Swiss and French peasant making their living from the land 
with less advantages than can be offered here. This fact, 
even without the details given in the last chapter, should 
suggest that we ought to be able to secure such conditions 
as would ensure success in this country. 

Then, with so many millions of acres in ** Greater Britain " 
awaiting the cultivation of men who are almost starving here, 
but cannot go abroad for want of skill and passage money, 
should not we attempt to do something practical to help them 
towards obtaining these two necessities ? The proposals in 
this chapter constitute the preliminary step to meet all these 
views. 

In the scheme printed in the earlier portion of this book 
a method is stated as to how these proposals can be applied, 
and further illustrations are there given. In the Introduction, 
moreover, Sir William Mather has stated why these proposals 
should now be put into operation. The Unemployed Workmen 
Act, 1905, has partially provided the machinery for the pur- 
pose. Under this Act the Local Government Board constituted 
a central committee for London, and has power to establish 
distress committees for any county, and for boroughs and 
urban districts of stated population. These committees can 
establish farm colonies and enforce contributions from any 
councils liable under the Act ; but no such contribution shall 
exceed the amount of one halfpenny in the pound on the 
ratable value, or such higher rate not exceeding one penny 
in the pound as the Local Government Board may approve. 
This amount is a sufficient sum as far as maintenance of farm 
colonies is concerned, but the Act does not provide any source 
from which necessary capital is obtainable. 



CHAPTER IV 

SETTLEMENT ON ENGLISH LAND 

Having considered in the previous chapter a method by 
which a man possessing no knowledge of agricultural work 
can acquire experience in work on the land, and at the same 
time earn sufficient to defray the cost of his maintenance, 
it is now necessary to consider the method by which those 
who have sufficient skill can be enabled to secure a permanent 
and independent livelihood for themselves and those de- 
pendent on them. 

The conclusions summarised at the end of Chapter II. 
show the conditions necessary to ensure success on a small 
holding in England. These conditions can best be fulfilled 
by the acquirement of a suitable property to be formed into a 
settlement of small holdings, each to be worked in the manner 
named in that chapter. Any man on the training colony who 
had gained the necessary experience, and had sufficient con- 
fidence in his powers to risk the whole of his savings in 
working the land on his own responsibility, should first be 
required to decide whether he preferred to do this by emi- 
gration, or by attempting to earn a living upon land in this 
country. For those men not possessing the qualifications 
necessary for success in a foreign colony, settlement on land 
at home should be adopted. 

Probationary tenants. — In order to carry out this idea 
it would be necessary to acquire farms suitable for hand 
cultivation, each having an area of not less than 300 acres. 
Each farm should then be vested in trustees, who would 
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divide the farm into suitable, small holdings. These trustees 
must have sufficient capital, not only for the erection of the 
necessary cottages and buildings, but also for providing the 
working capital to be lent to the occupiers. 

Having regard to the fact that the greater part of the 
capital required for the cultivation of the holdings occupied 
by those coming from the training farm will not be the pro- 
perty of the tenant, it is necessary that careful supervision 
should be exercised. This being the case, it is desirable that 
the central portion of any farm acquired for the purposes of 
a settlement should be given up to the use of those to whom 
the trustees will find it necessary to lend capital, and who 
may be called probationary tenants. As it would be neither 
desirable, nor financially possible, to allow these tenants 
possessing only nominal capital to have cottages, much of the 
area around the farm-house should be laid out in the 6-acre 
farms, but without erection of any cottages. The farm-house 
should be enlarged and fitted so as to accommodate not less 
than fifteen inmates. Any man of approved character and 
experience, with a capital of not less than £2, could then be 
accepted as a tenant of one of the small holdings without a 
cottage, and be received as a resident in the farm-house. He 
should be required to deposit with the superintendant of the 
settlement an amount of at least £2, and should be entitled to 
purchase from the trustees implements and seeds to the value 
of three times the amount deposited, this amount to be charged 
against him. He should then further be charged with the 
rental of the land allotted to him, and also with the actual 
cost of his maintenance in the farm-house. 

The system of farming followed by such a tenant on the 
particular farm thus rented by him would have to be approved 
by the superintendent. The livestock the tenant acquired 
would depend upon the amount of capital deposited by him, 
but in no case could be anything more important than a goat, 
pigs, or poultry, which could be acconunodated in the old 
farm buildings that there would be on the property. The 
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harvesting of all the holdings held by the probationary 
tenants would be done by their joint assistance, under the 
direction of the superintendent, and when the produce was 
secured it should be purchased by the trustees, at the same 
price at which they could realise the same. The price so 
ascertained would be credited to the tenant, and after harvest, 
in addition to any amount then standing to his debit, with 
5 per cent, interest thereon, he would be charged with the 
rent of the land ; aU seeds, manure, and other articles which 
had been supplied for his farm ; and lastly, with the cost of 
his maintenance at the farm-house. 

It is possible that during the first year the returns from 
the holdings would be sufficient to discharge the debt due 
by the tenant to the trustees. If not, the balance against the 
tenant would be carried over to the following year, and in 
that way would be gradually extinguished, the tenant so 
becoming absolute owner of the stock on his holding. In 
addition to the returns from the cultivation of his farm, the 
tenant might take any additional work which he was able 
to do, and also give his time not wanted on the land to any 
auxihary industries* The whole of his time would be solely 
his own to do whatever he wished, provided only that he kept 
his farm in a good condition to the approval of the superin- 
tendent. 

Compared with estabhshment in a cottage, this system 
would certainly give the best chances of success to a tenant. 
He would have the advice of the superintendent to rely upon ; 
no risks or loss of time as to sale of produce ; an opportunity 
of trying his skiU at independent farming, without having to 
find a large sum of capital ; and would obtain his mainten- 
ance at the cheapest possible cost. If he worked his land 
successfully, and had also employed his time fully and pro- 
fitably, at the end of the year he might have in stock or money 
at least £20 in excess of the sum he originally deposited. 

If the tenant did not work his holding in a proper manner 
his tenancy would be terminated, and he would be dismissed 
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from the settlement after necessary notice and warnings. In 
such case the trustees would not make a loss, for no sum 
would have been expended except for assets on the farm, of 
which the trustees would then take possession. Whether on 
such determination of a tenancy the laboiu: of the discharged 
tenant should be taken as equal to the cost of his maintenance 
would depend upon the circumstances of the case. In certain 
instances it is not impossible that he would not only receive 
back his deposit, but also some payment added to it for the 
value of his labour in excess of the cost of his maintenance. 
When, however, his work had been insufficient, he might be 
charged with some part of this cost. In any case, the holding 
by the trustees of the deposit previously named would be 
necessary to show that the tenant does wish to be established 
independently, and also as a security against negligence, 
misconduct, or wilful damage. 

Tenancy with cottage. — To establish a man without 
capital in a cottage would be speculative, and require large 
capital. A man, however, who had worked sufficiently well 
upon the training farm to pay for his maintenance, and to be 
able to save something during that period, who had then 
risked his savings on one of the holdings as a probationary 
tenant, and had worked the same under supervision with 
successful results, could be trusted to make a Uvelihood from 
the land. He could, therefore, be safely assisted to take one 
of the holdings upon which a cottage and farm buildings had 
been erected. He would thus not only secure an independent 
life for himself, but also for others who may be dependent 
upon him. 

Before application for a holding with a cottage was granted, 
the appUcant should be required to show that he was in a 
position to benefit by having a cottage, and to assist others 
by reason of its occupancy. These conditions might be con- 
sidered to be compUed with — (i) if he were married ; or (2) 
if he had any relatives whom he wished to support, one of 
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them being a woman qualified to undertake the care of the 
house, and to do the other work usually faUing to the wife 
of a cottager ; or (3) if three companions wished to join in 
taking an allotment farm together. 

With reference to these conditions the majority of the 
men on the colony would have wives obtaining a maintenance 
elsewhere. This would have to continue until the man had 
proved his success as a probationary tenant, unless there was 
some employment on the colony suitable for the wife, and 
they had the necessary furniture for the cottage. Under 
these conditions arrangements might sometimes be made 
for the man to take a holding with a cottage in the place of 
first becoming a probationary tenant. 

When a man has relatives whom he wishes to support a 
cottage should also be allowed as soon as possible. Some men 
of the class whom it is desired to help have joined the ranks 
of the '' unemployed " through the death of their wives, the 
break-up of their homes having mainly arisen from this cause. 
In these cases there may be young children whom the man 
would like to provide for as soon as possible, or other relatives 
whom he could materially assist by acquiring a home, and 
who in return for that assistance would aid him in the work 
of the farm, thereby increasing its profits. 

Then, some of the cottages might usefully be allowed to 
be taken by three single men. While living in the farm-house 
men would find others of congenial tastes, and three might 
agree together to apply for a cottage, with an area equal to 
three of the ordinary farms. The union of the three would 
enable the work to be done in better time ; the returns from 
the farm would be of a more regular character ; each man 
would be able to take that class of work for which he was best 
suited ; the produce could be more conveniently rezdised, 
being in larger quantities ; the men would be able to take 
more useful industrial emplo3mient ; and they would require 
less working capital to be loaned to them than if working 
three separate farms. 
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On application, therefore, by any of these three classes a 
cottage should be allowed, conditional upon sufficient furni- 
ture, and at least one-third of the necessary working capital 
of the holding, being found by the tenant or tenants. 

When arrangements were completed for a holding with a 
cottage; the special arrangement made when entering the 
farm-house would be cancelled, and the ordinary agreement 
of tenancy settled. Some charge upon the farm-stock would 
have to be given for the amount lent towards the purchase 
of the same. Except for this, the tenants would be in the 
same position as an ordinary occupier, but being upon the 
settlement, they would have all the many special advan- 
tages which an ordinary independent small holder would not 
possess. 

Bnildings for co-operative use. — In order to secure for 
the small holders on such settlements the best returns it would 
be necessary to provide farm factories and other buildings 
for joint use. The most important of these would be the 
dairy buildings. These should include chum-room, butter- 
making room, and stores, with proper arrangements for wash- 
ing and storing utensils. The churn-room should be fitted 
with chum and butter-worker for general use, while every 
tenant would have his separate cream-pans and milk utensils, 
shelving at least six feet in length being allotted to each one 
for that purpose. The butter-making room would be fitted 
for general work, and by each tenant having a fixed time for 
its use no confusion need be caused by this arrangement. Such 
dairy buildings would cost less than the erection of a dairy 
on each farm ; the milk would be more readily kept ; the 
butter made up for sale in a better form ; and the separated 
milk more readily sold. These advantages might make a 
difference of as much as £3 in the value of the yield from each 
cow in the course of the year. This plan would have the 
further great advantage of rendering it possible for the cream 
to be purchased from the tenants and the butter made in 
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larger quantities, thus saving labour and risk of inferior quality 
through negligence or inexperience. 

Other buildings should include a slaughter-house, in which 
pigs and other stock would be killed, with room adjoining 
fitted with the necessary apphances for preserving and salting 
meat and making bacon. A milling-room should be provided 
for grinding barley and other meal for feeding and fattening 
the stock, which room should also be fitted with the machinery 
necessary for producing flour. The same winnowing and 
other machinery would be useful for cleaning and preparing 
seed-corn. Then there should be a shed fitted with an evapor- 
ator, and a boiUng-room attached containing all the necessary 
apphances for preserving vegetables and fruit in a variety of 
ways. 

The advantages of these respective buildings should be 
noticed. The meat-preserving room would allow of the 
trustees at any time purchasing pigs reared and fattened by 
the tenants, if the latter did not wish to use the arrangementg 
provided to kill and cure bacon for themselves. In any case, 
by thus taking the profits of the bacon-curer, an extra price 
of \i, to irf. per lb. would be obtained by the tenant, as well 
as a certain market secured. When it is remembered to what 
a large extent any small tenant is dependent upon his pigs, 
it will be seen that this may make an improved income of £2 
a year for each tenant. 

The milling and seed-room would also be of great use. The 
conversion of wheat grown by the tenants into flour for their 
own use would give them the whole of the offal of milUng 
for the purpose of feeding pigs and other live stock, and would 
give a return to them for this crop alone of about £1 in excess 
of what would be obtained by selling the wheat to the com 
merchant, and subsequently repurchasing in the form of flour 
from the miller or baker. Then the cultivation by hand would 
render the property especially suitable for growth and pre- 
paration of seed-corn and other seeds for market, which, if 
grown successfully, would pay better than any other form 
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of cultivation. The fact that some of the com grown might 
be sold for seed would be an inducement to the tenants to 
grow clean and carefully cultivated crops. 

With reference to vegetables and fruit, all acquainted with 
large gardens know the great waste that there generally is in 
the sunmier months ; whereas, with care and forethought, 
provision could be made for vegetables, now wasted, to be 
used throughout the year. Thus, vegetable marrows can be 
pulped or dried ; beans and scarlet-runners pressed and 
salted ; and the moisture from green peas and other vegetables 
evaporated. Ripe fruit, which is too frequently sold at a 
price which does not cover the cost of picking, might be pre- 
served. Some cottagers do make jam, but this is an uncertain 
and expensive method. There are far more profitable ways 
of using fruit. Drying with a properly constructed fruit 
evaporator is probably the best. Foreign fruit so treated 
finds a ready sale, and our home-grown fruit in many cases 
produces a better result. Then, bottUng is a process which 
keeps the fruit in a far more useful and saleable form than as 
jam, and returns sometimes double the price. Dry preserving 
in a cool oven is also finding extensive support, and with some 
fruit produces a better result than bottling. For fruit syrup 
and for fruit pulp there is also some demand. These factory 
buildings should, therefore, be fitted not only with boilers and 
appliances for making jam, but also with appliances for pre- 
serving in aU these other different ways. If the quantity of 
fruit grown were not sufficiently large for market, these arrange- 
ments would certainly be useful for the tenants in enabling 
them to preserve their fruit and vegetables for their own 
consumption. 

In addition to these new buildings, the old farm-premises 
will also be required. Accommodation will be wanted for the 
horses necessary for carting, and also for working any portion 
of the farm which is temporarily not let in the small holdings. 
Sheds and buildings for implements and for storage will also be 
required. The articles stored will consist of manure, feeding- 
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stuffs, and seeds of the character most suitable for the tenants' 
requirements. These will be retailed at the wholesale cost 
price, with the addition of the expenses of obtaining the same 
from merchants or manufacturers. The hay, straw, and any 
other produce purchased from the tenants will have to be col- 
lected at the farm premises, and there remain until repurchased 
by other tenants or sold to some outside buyer. 

Management of settlement. — The management of such a 
settlement will neither be difficult nor expensive when once 
organised. The term of superintendent has been applied to 
the chief officer, but it would not be necessary for him to be 
resident, and a visit once a week or fortnight would be sufficient. 
The only resident management staff need be a farm-bailiff and 
a storekeeper. The former would be responsible for working, 
by the ordinary method, such land as was in hand ; for advising 
the tenants on any matters of farming on which they thought 
his opinion would be helpful ; for seeing daily that the co- 
operative buildings were in proper order ; and for advising the 
storekeeper generally as to whether stores applied for by any 
tenant appeared reasonable. He and his wife might be re- 
sponsible for the management and catering at the farm-house. 
The storekeeper would have to be in attendance at stated 
times upon the farm to issue stores or other articles required 
by the tenants ; to keep a record of all the work done in the 
co-operative buildings ; and to carry out the instructions of 
the superintendent as to any articles to be purchased or allowed 
to the tenants. The finance in relation to the position of each 
tenant would have to be under the control of the superin- 
tendent. 

Such is a practical scheme for a co-operative farm settle- 
ment which would enable at least some persons to return to a 
country life, and would not involve undue risk of loss of the 
capital necessary for cultivation purposes. The method by 
which some such scheme can be put into operation is stated 
in Part II. of SirgWilliam Mather's scheme. 
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Settlements for those possessing sufficient knowledge.*^ 

Settlements on the basis described are necessary for the es- 
tablishment on land of those who had gained experience on 
a training colony. With certain modifications they would be 
most usefid to those persons who wish for land and have the 
requisite skill without coming to a training colony. 

There are large numbers of persons who are competent 
and willing to secure an independent hfe on such farms as are 
named in Chapter II., provided arrangements are made by 
which farms of such a character are available on suitable 
terms. These persons include : (a) town-workers who have 
country wives and in many cases experience in country work, 
who for the sake of their f amiUes or for their own health wish 
to go into the country even at a sacrifice of income and some 
comforts ; (b) town-workers in a similar position who see that, 
owing to increasing age or to altered conditions in the trade 
of which they have experience, emplo3mient in that trade may 
fail in a few years, when they will incur the risk of becoming 
** casual workers " ; (c) country mechanics who, with lessened 
cultivation of the land, have no longer a sufficiency of work 
at their trades in the country districts, and who will be joining 
the intermittently " unemployed " in our towns unless assisted 
to secure some land from which they can earn a great part of 
their maintenance in that time which is not fully employed 
for the purposes of carrying on their trade ; and (d) army pen- 
sioners or reserve men brought up in the country, and who 
from their army experience must be good workers, but, having 
no technical training in any trade, and their income being 
insufficient for their needs, are competing for work in our 
towns with the unskilled laboiurer. To give assistance to any 
of these classes to enable them to secure a permanent country 
Ufe is as beneficial to the destitute " unemployed " as if given 
direct to the latter, owing to the fact that, though the former 
classes now possess some capital, they are either competing 
in the xmskilled labour market, or may soon be compelled to 
do so. 
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Then there are many competent country workers who 
have small incomes, and others who would wish to work these 
small areas in preference to the risks of large farms, or who 
have not the capital for the latter. Small holdings for these 
classes are not so essential as for those previously named, but 
nevertheless, they will be sufficiently useful to justify some 
trouble in founding settlements of small holdings for 
them. 

For settlements for all these classes of tenants who have 
working capital, trustees should obtain suitable farms on a 
basis of rent charge or perpetual lease. The trustees should 
then erect the cottages on plans approved by the intending 
occupiers, and the holdings could be allotted to the respective 
applicants. Before possession were given, every applicant 
should be required to agree to do, within a stated time of entry, 
fencing and other specified work mainly in regard to the 
buildings, which could reasonably be done by the occupier. 
He might then have possession on one of three different sys- 
tems. He might either (a) sign an ordinary agreement for 
tenancy at a rental which would be his proportion of the rent 
of the land with 5 per cent, on the expenditure made for him 
on his particular holding ; or (6) pay one-eighth the cost of 
the buildings erected upon his holding, executing at the same 
time a deed charging it with the balance due, with annual 
interest upon the same at /^\ per cent, per annmn in addition 
to his proportion of the rent of the land ; or (c) agree to pay 
annually 6|^ per cent, on the cost of the buildings for a term of 
twenty-five years, or ^\ per cent, for the term of eighteen years, 
which payment at the end of these periods would discharge 
his liability in respect of the buildings, leaving his holding 
with only a rent charge on the land. 

These systems will be made clearer by taking an example 
showing each of these methods. A suitable farm of 300 acres 
might be secured on perpetual lease at £250 per annmn. This 
would be preferable to acquiring the freehold. To the owner 
who fixed this rental at 4 per cent, on the freehold value, it 
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would give a rental thorougMy secured by the erection of the 
buildings and the improvements of the occupiers, and being 
without the risks and expenses usual with agricultural land, 
a farm so leased would be saleable without difficulty at short 
notice at any time. To the occupier it would give a permanent 
title which would be cheap and easy to transfer, without obliga- 
tion to pay the capital value of the land. To persons founding 
the settlement it would lessen the amount of capital to be 
obtained from the State or other sources, as by the adoption 
of this system they would only have to provide the cost of the 
buildings and expenditiure for laying out the land, without 
the purchase-money for the latter. 

Having secured the lease on the terms arranged, the 
trustees might then apportion this rent on the whole farm at 
an average of £x per acre, this securing a profit rental of £^o 
a year to provide for the costs of management and collection 
of the separate rents. It could then be arranged that an 
occupier requiring 6 acres of average land, with cottage and 
farm premises, costing £200 in addition to such work as he 
would undertake to do upon them, should obtain entry upon 
such a holding on agreeing to do that work, and undertaking 
either {a) to pay a rent of £16 for the house buildings and 
land, or (6) to make a pa3mient of £25 and execute a mortgage 
of £175 at an annual interest of about ;f8, with a perpetual 
rent charge on the land of £6 ; or (c) to pay the sum of £13 
per annum for a term of twenty-five years, or £15 for a term 
of eighteen years, in addition to the rent charge of £6 per 
annum for the land, the last-named payment only to be con- 
tinued after the end of the term selected. 

As to which of these methods should be adopted would 
depend solely upon the position of the intending occupier. 
If he only had a minimum amount of working capital he should 
not undertake any obligation beyond the annual rent. If 
he had more than the minimum capital, and saw a reasonable 
chance of reducing his indebtedness at a future time, then the 
second method would have advantages. li he were a pen- 
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sioner, or had an annuity of any kind, or was an artisan or 
country mechanic who by carrying on his trade in the time 
not wanted on the land would secure an income, then he 
should adopt the third of these methods. It will be seen that 
this last will only make a slight addition to the annual charge 
for the term named, while at the end of that term he would 
secure a property for himself, or his children, subject only to 
the annual rent charge. In any case, whichever system were 
adopted by the settler, the result would enable the trustees 
to pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent, upon the capital 
provided, the figures above named being calculated on that 
basis, and giving a sufficient margin to provide aU management 
expenses. If the capital were available by advances from 
the State at a lower rate of interest, and these figures were 
retained, then there would be some profits accumulating for 
the benefit of the settlement. 

Summary. — It will be seen that settlements as proposed 
include a method of assisting those with little capital to secure 
independent livelihood on the land. It also includes the 
provision of cottages and land for intending occupiers, who 
now have capital and skill, either as tenants or on exceptional 
terms for those who desire to secure a permanent title. For 
both classes it secures special advantages, including (a) the 
land on a permanent tenure at a minimum annual charge ; 
(6) the erection of modern cottages of a kind approved by the 
occupier ; (c) the provision of farm factories which will result 
in getting increased returns from those products which are 
put into the market ; (rf) the securing of farm requisites at 
wholesale prices ; {e) the advice of a skilled superintendent ; 
(/) the mutual assistance of those similarly situated in 
harvesting and other work ; (g) the opportunity of social recrea- 
tion arising from the collection of small cultivators of like 
interests in one centre, thus preventing the dulness of country 
life; and lastly (A) this last-named fact will render any technical 
knowledge of various trades that the settlers possess to be a 
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source of income to them as well as of utility to their neigh- 
bours. 

(General considerations. — Before deciding as to the practica- 
bility of such settlements on a large scale, we have to consider 
various questions. These will include : (a) Will the land sustain 
an increased number of persons ? (6) Is our land suitable for 
such small holdings as are proposed ? (c) Are markets available 
for the surplus produce ? And (rf), Are a sufficient number of 
occupiers available ? We will consider these points. 

As to the number of persons, on reference to the census 
returns we find that, whereas in 1871 there were 1,073,000 
persons returned as working upon our land, in 1891 the number 
was under 866,000, and in 1901 it was further reduced to 
727,000. Thus in thirty years those solely dependent on agricul- 
ture have been reduced by 350,000, representing with those 
dependent upon them probably over 1,200,000 persons who should 
have been maintained from the land, even if country work had 
remained in the same condition as thirty years ago. Does not 
this account for the conditions of employment now existing in 
our towns, and call for some large and national scheme for the 
purpose of helping a larger number to be again dependent upon 
the land ? When in 1871 an additional 1,200,000 persons were 
so maintained it is clearly right to assume that the land could 
at least maintain that number now, while under intensive 
cultivation in small areas it might be expected that a larger 
number could be maintained than when engaged as labourers 
on large farms. 

Then there is the agricultural question as to whether our 
arable land is suitable for dairying, which would be the main 
source of support on the small holdings as proposed. On this 
point it is useful to refer to Denmark. The cultivated land 
in that country extends to about 7,000,000 acres of arable 
land, with under 600,000 acres of permanent pasture. Twenty 
years ago the arable farmers of Denmark saw the ruin im- 
pending the continuance of main reUance upon com crops. 
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but in the place of laying down to grass on the plan generally 
followed in England, they extended their system of dairying. 
As a result, in 1905 they were able to export to this country 
alone over 1,600,000 cwts. of butter. In 1875 the area of 
wheat in the United Kingdom was 3,500,000 acres, while in 
1905 it had been reduced to about 1,800,000 acres. While 
there has been this great reduction of wheat area in England, 
we find that in France the extent of cultivation has never 
fallen below 16,000,000 acres for wheat, with an increase of 
dairy stock. In 1885 the number of cows in that country 
were returned at under 6,500,000, while they are estimated 
in 1905 at over 8,500,000. In the same twenty years in 
England the number has increased from 1,830,000 to 1,990,000. 
We thus find that France, with the same character of land, 
raises both the flour and dairy produce which it needs for tfie 
consumption of its people, and although the small cultivators 
there secure a lower price for surplus products than is obtain- 
able in England, yet they succeed in securing a livelihood, 
and the proportion of the population dependent upon the 
land has not decreased as it has in England. An eminent 
French writer in December, 1905, pointed out that the use 
of their land prevented the " unemployed " problem being 
existent in their country. 

Then there is the question as to whether small cultivators 
could find a market in this country for surplus produce 
if their number largely increased in England. On this 
question it is necessary to consider our present imports. The 
value of the imports of cheese, butter, milk, pork, ham, bacon, 
and lard, all being direct and indirect products of the dairy 
which could be produced by small holders, in 1905 reached 
;f49,ooo,ooo. The imports of wheat and flour were nearly 
5,500,000 tons, as compared with 3,300,000 twenty years 
previously. In addition we imported 2,900,000 tons of oats 
and barley, which are profitable crops for a small holder in 
addition to growing the wheat needed for his consumption. 
For poultry and eggs, from countries where they are produced 
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solely by small holders, we paid £7,700,000, the import of these 
products twenty years earlier having been £3,200,000. Of 
fresh fruit, potatoes, apples, onions, and other vegetables, our 
imports exceeded £7,200,000. When it is remembered that 
we also imported large quantities of linseed, clover, and other 
seeds, flax fibre, straw plait, and other agricultural products, 
some of which cannot be grown by a large farmer, but can be 
produced where there is ample hand labour available, it must 
be admitted that small holders will find ample demand for 
their surplus products, until some millions of acres more of 
our land is again under full tillage. 

On the consideration as to whether there are a sufficient 
number of persons who desire to be assisted in the manner 
suggested herein, there is some recent experience. On the 
Hollesley training farm, the only one now in existence under- 
taking the work as is suggested in Chapter III., 305 men were 
received from the class of the London ** unemployed." Of 
this number, as before stated, seventy-five after three months* 
experience were considered worthy of a further trial as to their 
capability for an independent hfe on the land. After a further 
trial, forty-five out of this number proved their capacity for 
that purpose. This, it will be noticed, is about one-seventh of 
those '' unemployed " who were received upon the farm. 

As to the settlement of those who have the necessary 
experience and skill without coming to a training farm, there 
is also recent experience. In December, 1905, an opportunity 
arose for making a practical trial of the organisation of a settle- 
ment for this class of persons on a farm of 480 acres in Essex. 
As a result of a single letter making this announcement in 
the Daily News, large numbers of inquiries were made, and 
of those it would seem that probably about thirty were fully 
qualified both as regards skill and capital, and were anxious 
to become settlers upon such a property. A settlement of 
this nature might have been founded on this farm, but it 
was sold elsewhere before it had been possible to form an 
Organisation to acquire the property. 
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Capital. — ^Then the point must be considered as to where 
the necessary capital can be obtained for so large an under- 
taking as the formation of these settlements. Private capita- 
hsts have shown that they are willing to find substantial sums 
for experiments which may form a national object-lesson. 
Mr. George Herring, in December, 1905, gave £100,000 
for the foundation of such settlements as are named in 
this chapter through the agency of the Salvation Army. 
Mr. Joseph Fels must have provided, only for those experiments 
mentioned in this book, a sum of over £50,000. Subscribers 
to the Garden City Company have found £130,000, without 
the probability of any immediate dividend, because they 
considered it a beneficial work as an example. Large as such 
sums are, it is necessary that far larger amoimts of capital 
be available before our land can be fully used. Has not the 
time now come which would justify more assistance from the 
State ? Many landowners at the present time would be most 
glad to have their land used for the purposes proposed. They 
are prevented from following this course partly by want of 
capital for the buildings, and partly by the absence of any 
organisation which might secure simultaneous application 
from intending occupiers. 

Small Holdings Act, 1892.— Little extension is needed m 
existing powers in order to enable the necessary capital for 
small holdings to be obtained from public sources. Under 
the provisions of the Small Holdings Act, 1892, county councils 
have power to acquire land for the use of small cultivators, 
either by purchase, or by leasing at a perpetual rent, or by 
hiring on ordinary tenancy. They can spend such capital as 
they consider necessary for fencing, making roads, executing 
drainage work, providing water supply, and erecting buildings. 
The sum necessary for acquiring and adapting the land may 
be obtained from the Public Works Loan Commissioners, at 
the interest of 3^ per cent., or such interest as the Treasury 
shall approve, with the conditions that the capital and interest 
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shall be repaid by instalments during a term not exceeding fifty 
years, and shall not involve an annual charge exceeding one 
penny in the pound of the ratable value. This one penny in 
the pound on the ratable value of the whole of England would 
amount to a maximum of £800,000 a year, which would allow 
of a capital sum of as much as £15,000,000 being raised, if 
existing powers were fully used. The land may be let in areas 
of not less than i acre nor more than 15 acres, either to 
individual occupiers or to a co-operative body ; or may be 
sold to cultivators on condition that a cash payment be made 
of not less than one-fifth of the purchase-money, while one- 
fourth may be left on a perpetual rent charge, and the remain- 
der discharged by annual payment for any term not exceeding 
fifty years. 

For many reasons these powers have only been used to a 
trivial extent. The most important of these reasons are : 
(a) coimty councils, while they have power to erect buildings 
prior to sale, cannot advance money for buildings after sale ; 
(6) in some cases it has been found impossible to comply with 
the regulations of the Local Government Board, while in all 
cases those regulations cause xmnecessary trouble, delay, and 
expense ; and (c) the land having become subject when taken 
from the council to a charge for repayments, it is generally 
impossible for a small holder to obtain from any source an 
advance to provide a part of the cost of the buildings. The 
Small Dwellings Acquisition Act, 1899, recognised the reason- 
ableness of State assistance for occupiers wishing to secure a 
permanent interest in the houses in which they dwell, and this 
idea is given effect to in the scheme of Sir WiUiam Mather, but 
under conditions which give greater security to the Authority 
lending the capital than is provided in the Act. 



CHAPTER V 

POOR LAW GUARDIANS AND THE LAND 

The action to be taken to assist capable willing workers to get 
a permanent independent livelihood from the land has so far 
alone been considered. To make the subject complete, it is 
necessary now to consider the extent to which the land can be 
made useful for the assistance of those " unemployed " who 
are either incapable or who do not wish for an independent 
Kfe. 

Large numbers of those who have come to existing colonies 
have shown that they are wiUing to do a certain amount of 
work, but are quite satisfied to be permanently maintained 
on a colony, having no desire to do better for themselves. 
Others have proved that they have a strong disincKnation to 
work. Others, again, have clearly been physically incapable 
of earning a sufficient hvehhood in their then condition, either 
on the land or in any other way. It is, therefore, desirable to 
consider how work on the land might be made useful as test 
work, and thus afford a means of classification, to some 
extent, of these various persons who require support, either 
temporary or otherwise, either from the guardians or from the 
charitable. 

As long ago as 1893 pubKc attention was largely directed 
to the possibiUty of farm colonies for even this dependent class 
of the *' unemployed." A special committee appointed to 
consider the question in that year came to the following 
conclusion : 

" The adoption by poor law authorities of the system of 
farm colonies in connection with private help would, in 
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addition to lessening the cost of public poor relief, reduce the 
number of beggars, morally improve the character of the 
homeless and dependent class, and reduce indiscriminate 
almsgiving, with its attendant demoraUsation. Bearing in 
mind these great advantages, if a proper system of sending 
all casual tramps to such colonies can be devised, the committee 
are prepared to recommend the colonies as a useful addition 
to our poor law administration." 

It will from this appear that colonies were then recom- 
mended, " if a proper system of sending all casual tramps to 
such colonies can be devised." To estabUsh such a system 
would require fresh legislation, though united action by 
various boards in the treatment of " tramps " has been adopted 
by the guardians in Gloucestershire and possibly elsewhere. 
It is clear, however, that colonies for these " incapables " 
should be under the control of those who, under the Poor Law 
Act of 1834, ^6^6 constituted " guardians of the poor," or at 
least to be very closely connected with these authorities. It 
is, therefore, desirable to consider what the guardians are able 
to do in this respect, having regard to their existing powers. < 

Powers of guardians. — Prior to the passing of the Poor 
Law Act, the overseers of the parish had the power to rent 
farms and provide employment thereon for the poor. At the 
time of passing of that Act many parish farms were, in fact, 
in operation, but after the Act were gradually discontinued. 
Some years ago, when the large numbers of persons deprived 
of agricultural work began to have so serious an effect on town 
work as to make the question of the '' unemployed " a serious 
one, the question was raised as to whether boards of guardians 
had power to work farms for the benefit of the " unemployed." 
On this point a statement was made in the House of Commons 
in September, 1903, by the President of the Local Government 
Board as follows : 

*' The law officers of the Crown advise that the powers 
which were vested in overseers of parishes under 43 Ehzabeth, 
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passed in 1601, and 59 George III., passed 1819, were by 
virtue of the Poor Law Amendment Acts, 1834 and 1835, 
vested in Boards of Guardians, subject to the control of the 
Local Government Board. The result appeared to be that 
Boards of Guardians had powers to purchase or rent land 
not exceeding 50 acres for any parish, and to open workshops 
for setting destitute able-bodied persons to work, and to pay 
such persons reasonable wages for their labour. Although 
those various powers still remained on the statute books, 
there could be no doubt that during a long period of years 
they had been regarded as obsolete, and since the passing of 
the Poor Law Act, in 1834, ^^y had not been acted upon by 
Boards of Guardians. The principle upon which Boards of 
Guardians had been governed in the administration of outdoor 
relief to destitute able-bodied persons had been that in each 
case such relief should be given as the necessities of the case 
required, work being provided merely as a test of destitution." 
This opinion prevented further progress being made by certain 
boards who had then been giving consideration to the matter. 

Nevertheless, in 1894 ^ conference of the metropolitan 
boards of guardians was convened by the guardians of the 
Poplar Union to consider the question of work on the land for 
the " unemployed." Subsequently to this conference the 
Poplar Guardians submitted to the Local Government Board 
a proposal for the purchase of a farm of 200 acres. This 
was not approved. The consent of the Local Government Board 
was, however, subsequently given to certain of the London 
boards of guardians sending men to farm colonies under the 
control of voluntary committees, and to contribute towards 
the cost of maintenance of the men so sent. This was imder 
the provisions of a Poor Law Act of 1879, authorising guardians 
to subscribe to any institution " calculated to render useful 
aid " in the administration of the relief of the poor. As will 
be seen from Chapter L, this course has frequently been 
followed since this consent was given. 

In addition to thus assenting to the subsidy of colonies 
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under control of private committees, the Local Government 
Board also gave assent to certain country boards of guardians, 
to hire and cultivate land. The two largest areas so authorised 
were those of Sheffield and Ipswich. In both cases these farms 
were continued for some years. In neither case, however, 
were the farms sufficiently used for the purpose of test work, 
nor for the employment of those who were in receipt of poor 
law rehef . The policy of the working of such farms, involving 
ordinary farming risks and not giving substantial help to those 
coming to the guardians for assistance, was criticised from 
many sources, and the working of both properties has been 
discontinued. 

Colony of Poplar Guardians. — At the end of 1902 the 
pressure was so great upon the resources of the Poplar work- 
house that 130 men were transferred to a building temporarily 
hired at Hackney. In the following sunmier the Guardians 
felt it necessary to make a more permanent arrangement, and 
apphed to the Local Government Board to consider the estab- 
lishment of a country workhouse where men could be employed 
on farm work. While this proposal was under consideration 
Mr. Joseph Fels made an offer to purchase a suitable area of 
land and place it at the disposal of the Guardians free of rent, 
for such length of time as would be sufficient to prove whether 
such a farm labour colony could be carried on to the advantage 
of the whole community. 

The acceptance of this offer was approved by the Local 
Government Board, and in March, 1904, the Guardians entered 
into possession of Sumpner's Farm, Dunton, Essex, which had 
been purchased by Mr. Fels at the cost of £2,125. It was 
arranged that the Guardians should have the right of purchase 
at that price within three years, and, in the meantime, should 
hold the property free of rent. 

It was first necessary to provide buildings. A dining-room, 
with dormitories and all the other necessary accommodation 
for one hundred men, was provided at a cost of £1,760, and 
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since August, 1904, those premises have been fully occupied. 
The pressure on the accommodation has been such that it was 
found desirable at a later period to adapt and fit an old bam 
for the purposes of another dormitory, and the number of men 
since received has been about 150. 

The total area of land was just under 100 acres, the larger 
part being arable land which had been allowed to go out of 
cultivation. There was no difl&culty in employing the men 
on the last-named portion. By December, 1905, all had been 
hand cultivated, and the greater portion dug twice. Owing to 
the nature of the land it was not possible to do any work in the 
wet weather on any land which had been freshly cultivated, 
so that the area of uncultivated land was insufficient for the 
number of men received if the fuU value was to be expected 
from their labour. 

It must be remembered that the whole of the men on the 
farm would otherwise have been indoor inmates of the work- 
house. About half of them were married, and the famiUes 
were either in the workhouse or being supported by outdoor 
reUef . From one aspect it is unreasonable to expect 150 men 
to find employment on 100 acres, or to gain by their work upon 
the same any large proportion of the cost of their maintenance. 
This farm, it is suggested, should not be considered in this 
way, but rather the points of superiority it possesses over the 
workhouse should alone be remembered. The housing was 
cheaper than the latter, the total cost being £20 a man ; the 
labour, which would have been valueless in the workhouse, was 
at least of some value on the land ; and there was far less cost 
in supervision or control than would have been the case for a 
similar number of men in town buildings ; but the most 
important benefit was that the men were away from the 
demoralising influence of weeks of idleness in the work- 
house. 

The figures up to November, 1905, showed that 502 men had 
been received upon the colony since it was opened, and of these 
it was estimated that about 200 had ceased to be chargeable to 
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the rates, having regained situations in independent life. 
This seems more favourable than could have been expected if 
the men had been received in the workhouse. There was no 
test as to the capacity for labour of the men received, nor 
was this possible, the Guardians being compelled to receive the 
men because of their destitution and in any case to provide 
them with food and shelter. 

Suggestions as to future policy. — In view of these facts 
and experiences it is possible to consider the poUcy which it 
would be desirable to carry out. In the first place, it would 
seem a useful course for boards of guardians to take land for 
the purposes of a test-farm to prove capability and willingness 
to work of those who applied for relief. Work on land re- 
clamation is the easiest class of test work to set out and control, 
and if suitable land is chosen it gives at least some value as the 
result of the labour expended, while it is more helpful to the 
man tested than stone-breaking or other more usual test-work. 
These views have been so far appreciated by the Local Govern- 
ment Board that definite proposals submitted by any board 
of guardians for the taking of a test farm under suitable 
conditions would be likely to receive approval. This, therefore, 
seems a proposal worthy of the consideration of many metro- 
pohtan boards of guardians. 

At the present time within sixty miles of London there are 
large areas of land which twenty years ago were in full culti- 
vation. This land has been allowed to go into grass. Then 
there are areas of arable land now in cultivation as parts of 
large farms which, under hand tillage for garden produce, 
would yield largely increased returns and supply the large 
quantities of vegetables required for consumption by those 
maintained at the cost of our rates. To bring the uncultivated 
land again into tillage, and to improve the productive capacity 
of land already cultivated by the employment of labour now 
useless, would be important from a national aspect as well as 
effecting some economy in the cost of poor law relief, and be 
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of benefit to the men so employed in testing their willingness 
to do hard work. 

In taking land for the purposes of a test farm the first 
point to be considered is the area desirable for a stated number 
of men. To settle this question it is necessary to remember 
that from September to March the weather is too wet to allow 
of hand work to be done on land already under tillage. During 
this season hand work should, therefore, be almost entirely 
confined to breaking up land which had been allowed to go 
into grass, or carrying out other classes of reclamation work. 
In the remaining part of the year it would be useless to under- 
take work of this nature and the labour should be mainly 
employed in connection with the growing crops. Bearing 
in mind these considerations, on an area consisting of about 
200 acres of land out of cultivation, acquired for the purpose 
of a test farm, it would not seem desirable to receive more 
than about eighty men. It will be seen that this is only about 
half the number of men with double the area in comparison 
with the colony of the Poplar Guardians just mentioned. 

Having settled the number of men to be received upon the 
farm, it would next be necessary to decide upon the amount 
of work which should be required from every applicant before 
he became entitled to that relief which he should only have 
on showing that he was willing to work. This would depend 
mainly upon the class of land, but is also largely dependent 
upon the tool used. Usually, for all reclamation work the 
spade should be entirely discarded and the land broken up 
by the fork. In some cases an unskilled man can only do a 
reasonable amount of work with a two-pronged fork, but in 
lighter soils, or where the soil has only lately been allowed to 
go into grass, a three- or four-pronged fork will be found a more 
effective tool and no harder to use. 

In the case of land that is broken up from grass with a 
fork, this labour is worth an average of about 6rf. per rod, 
this being at the rate of £4 per acre. For second digging 
one-half this price is sufiicient, and in some parts the latter 
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work is taken by capable labourers at less than this amount. 
An ordinary labourer would expect to do about 5 rods a 
day of breaking up average land. A reasonable amount to 
expect an unskilled man to do as a test of his willingness to 
work would be about one-half, being 2 to 3 rods a day, de- 
pending upon the nature of the land. If he did this amount 
he would about earn cost of his maintenance without ad- 
ministration expenses. It would be seen from these figures 
that eighty men should break up about an acre a day. This 
number of men should therefore be expected to break up about 
100 acres in one winter, which includes about 100 working days. 

In some cases land for fruit or for certain classes of vege- 
tables would justify trenching, which is worth more than 
double the sum named. Draining and road-making will 
also be frequent winter work. With some practical experi- 
ments on any particular farm it would speedily be found 
what would be a reasonable quantity of work to be done at 
first by any unskilled man who was a willing worker, and 
this amount should be required accordingly. In the summer 
months the settlement of piece-work required as a test of 
wiUingness to work would be a Kttle more difiicult. Never- 
theless, it would be quite possible, and in the experiment 
named on page 59, with which the writer was concerned, 
the work given was mainly in the summer and for different 
descriptions of agricultural work. On the Lingfield Colony 
there has also been foimd less difficulty in providing 
employment in the summer than in the winter. 

The suggestions for farm colonies of this nature for the 
purposes of testing vagrants and others as to their wiUingness 
to work has been recommended by many persons. In the 
session of 1904 the " Vagrancy Bill " was introduced in Parlia- 
ment by Sir John Gorst, the names in support of the same 
including Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Haldane, Sir Albert 
Rollit, Sir Frederick Rasch, and Mr. Crooks. Under this 
Bill it was proposed to give power to county and borough 
coimcils, and also boards of guardians, to contribute towards 
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the establishment or the maintenance of labour colonies. It 
was also provided that any person might apply for admission 
to such colonies to a justice of the peace, who, if he was satisfied 
that the appKcant was a suitable person, might make an order 
for his admission and detention for any period not exceeding 
twelve months. Owing to pressure on the time of ParUament 
no progress was made with this Bill. 

Besults of test fiaxms. — On such a farm it would not be 
desirable to keep hve stock. The work of horses would at scMne 
times be required for carting, but for this purpose they could 
be hired by contract. The keeping of hve stock (a) intro- 
duces farming risks ; (J) require^ largely increased capital ; 
(c) involves payment of skilled labour in addition to super- 
vision ; and (i) makes it necessary to sell produce in order 
to provide the sum needed to meet general farm expenses. 
It seems neither necessary nor desirable for guardians working 
a property solely as a test farm to take the work or risks of 
an ordinary farmer, nor to grow any produce not needed for 
consumption in one of the departments of the work for which 
they are responsible. 

As to the financial aspect of such a test farm, the neces- 
sary land can either be purchased at a low price, or it will 
in some cases be found that an owner would be willing to 
allow the use by the guardians of land for a stated period, 
and at the end of that time take repossession, paying the 
value of any land improvements which had been made. The 
buildings might be inexpensive, as it should be recognised 
that a test farm was purely a temporary place of residence. 
The total cost of the new buildings, and fitting the old premises 
upon the colony of the Poplar Guardians as before named, 
was about £2,000 for 150 men. With a larger area of land, 
better and more extensive farm buildings would usually be 
available ; and provided the property selected had a sufl&cient 
water supply, the total expenditure for adaptations of build- 
ings, fittings, and furniture should not exceed £10 for each 
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man received. In the case of the experiment at Wickford 
named on page 59, the expenditure did not reach that stmi. 

As to the current expenses, the actual cost of food for 
each man would be larger than if they were housed in the 
workhouse. The cost of supervision, however, would be 
much less. Towards the total expense incurred would be 
some income in the nature of improved value of the land 
by reason of the labour, and the amount which would 
otherwise have been paid for the vegetable produce which 
had been grown on the farm. In regard to the first-named, 
as only piece-work rates would have been paid for the 
work, and the men would not remain unless they did 
that proportion of work, the cost would be about the 
same as if done by ordinary labour. If the work had 
been well laid out it would be possible to obtain the same 
opinion as named on page 43 concerning the land improve- 
ment work on the Hadleigh Colony. As to the value of the 
crops, these should be taken at the cost price which would 
otherwise have been paid to a contractor, and this might fre- 
quently reach £15 to £20 per acre. No such test farm would 
be self-supporting, but it would not be surprising to secure 
as good a result as shown by the farms near Berlin, worked 
entirely by those in the workhouse of that city. At the time 
when these farms were inspected by the writer he found that 
the net cost had never reached as much as £5 for the year for 
each man. This would be about 2s. a week, or about one- 
fourth of the total cost of the same man if maintained in the 
workhouse doing no test work producing value. 

As to the results to the men, such a test farm would prac- 
tically separate those applying for relief into three classes. 
There would be (a) those who did not do the proportion of 
the work necessary to show they were willing workers. These 
men must be brought before the magistrates for becoming 
chargeable to the rates by " neglecting to maintain them- 
selves." This is an offence against the law which has already 
been put into operation, in some cases with those who have 
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been sent to colonies and failed there to do an adequate 
amount of work. The second class are (J) those who did do 
a sufl&cient amoimt of work, but, with those dependent upon 
them, were willing to be maintained by the poor law authori- 
ties. This the latter are required to do if the persons to be 
so maintained are " destitute " ; but this class might be rather 
reduced by the ope^ration of the test farm, as remaining per- 
manently there would not be a comfortable life. The re- 
maining class would be (c) those who not only did their 
minimum amount of work, but showed a desire to secure 
independent Kfe. These should be assisted either to secure 
a return to independent work of which they had experience, or 
to become inmates of a farm training colony of the character 
mentioned in Chapter III., if they wished to obtain a future 
living from the land. The fact that more than one-third of 
the persons sent to the farm of the Poplar Guardians regained 
independent work seems to show that a larger proportion 
of men of class (c) can be found after working on a farm 
than if forced into a workhouse. 

Treatment of the Incapable.— -There is this class of men 
to be considered. The colonies subsidised by boards of 
guardians must always largely comprise the incapable. The 
director of the Lingfield Colony states that four types of men 
had been sent to that colony. These are (a) those physically 
inefficient, being young men with physical defects, or others 
dull-witted or half-witted ; (J) those who were over fifty years 
of age ; (c) those who through bad conduct have never been 
able to maintain permanent situations ; and {i) those addicted 
to intemperance. For a considerable time the only type 
sent to this colony by the boards of guardians were those 
described as (a), but recently the others have also been sent. 
All of these types seem to be of a " hopeless " class. It is 
stated after nine years' work on this colony that, " from the 
first day until now, we have never had a man who was not 
only young, but also sober, healthy, skilful, and industrious 
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when he arrived." Yet, even of this " hopeless " class, the 
director is able to say " regular work in the open air, good 
food, and efficient kindly oversight have proved of great 
redemptive value." It has been foimd that to be successful 
with this class of men it is necessary for them to remain on 
the colony for an average period of twelve months. A few 
weeks' training with these " hopeless " cases seem to be use- 
less. Out of the last hundred received prior to the last 
printed report, thirty-four had either absconded or had been 
dismissed as " untrainable," but the whole of the remainder 
were in some way attempting to earn an independent 
livelihood. To secure this result with two-thirds of these 
hopeless cases seems a great result, and to justify further 
extension of colonies under reUgious control, the cost of the 
same to be defrayed by pubUc authorities. 

It would thus seem that the use of land would be useful 
for guardians for the purposes of temporary test farms ; and 
also for even the most " hopeless " cases, if on colonies under 
the control of Christian committees. As the latter have 
proved effective in restoring to independent Ufa those who 
would otherwise have been permanently maintained from 
the rates, there does seem justification for the view that it 
is more reasonable for the whole cost of these colonies to be 
defrayed from the poor rates, than to rely for support 
from the charitable. 



CHAPTER VI 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE? 

We will now consider the action which should be taken to 
cany out the proposals herein contained. It will be seen that 
the scheme of Sir William Mather shows how, by the com- 
bined aid of the State and comity councils, increased mainten- 
ance from the land can be gained by capable, independent 
workers. 

What is the action necessary to put in operation that 
scheme ? It has been pointed out that both the Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act, 1905, and the Small Holdings Act, 1892, 
are defective. To make the first-named Act of practical 
benefit it is desirable to empower Distress Committees to 
obtain capital on loan from the State for the purpose of 
acquirement of farm training colonies, in those cases where 
they are likely to be self-supporting, as explained in Part I. 
of Sir William Mather's scheme. 

In order to encourage settlements of small holdings on 
the basis explained in Part II. of the scheme, it is necessary 
that the Small Holdings Act should be so amended as to 
allow county coimcils to put the Act into operation, in cases 
approved by them, without reference to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. An amendment of the Act should further 
provide that capital might be available for landowners 
wishing to assist such settlements on the basis named 
on page 29. Another amendment of the Act should 
provide for advances being made up to four-fifths the 
cost of buildings erected by co-operative bodies formed of 
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occupiers of small holdings, who have secured land on a per- 
manent title subject to an annual rent charge. 

With these amendments to existing Acts, coimty councils 
would be able to apply any of the proposals herein contained 
which they considered likely to assist those capable of earning- 
a permanent livehhood from the land. 

In order to make land more useful for the classes named in 
Chapter V. — viz. " those who are incapable or who do not wish 
for an independent life " — action would seem desirable in three 
directions. 

I. The extension of test farms under control of boards of 
guardians. — Reasons have been given in Chapter V. why any 
land, acquired by guardians should only be for the piuposes 
of test work. The organisation of a permanent residential 
colony under the direction of guardians does not seem desir- 
able. The better class of men would avoid such colonies, while 
;for imwilling workers better results are hkely from colonies 
under the control of Christian committees, who, with strong 
moral influence, may induce reform which no ofl&cial or board 
of guardians could effect. 

The fact that it is undesirable for boards of guardians to 
organise farm colonies does not seem to have been recognised 
by the guardians who made appKcations during January, 1906, 
to the Local Government Board for its assent to large purchases 
of land. The decision of the Board against such action seems 
to have been wise, in view of the facts and legal position named 
in Chapter V. If those guardians who wish to acquire land for 
test work will find farms suitable for such a purpose to be 
worked on a method not involving farming risks, the Local 
Government Board are likely to favourably consider any 
application to acquire land for this object. If used only for 
test work the guardians will be able to show that the working 
of such land requires less capital, and is free from the risks of 
loss and disadvantages of the usual kinds of test work of wood- 
chopping or stoue-breaking. 
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2. The foundation of training settlements on colonial land. 
— In some cases hard-working men would prefer to settle 
upon colonial land rather than at home. Efforts to assist 
5uch persons have usually been, either (a) by helping them to 
•emigrate, or (6) by providing uncleared colonial land with loan 
of capital for bringing it imder tillage. The former may result 
in the emigrant only becoming a casual wage-earner in a 
colonial town. The latter has the disadvantage of loading the 
settler with debt at the commencement of colonial life, and 
prior to his having tested the local conditions or gained ex- 
perience in regard to colonial land. 

The method which seems desirable to secure settlements 
in the colonies would be for an organisation to take up the 
land and employ the intending settlers, giving maintenance 
and some weekly payment on the same principle as explained 
in Chapter III. The method as applied to colonial land was 
considered in its financial aspect in Back to the Land. It has 
since been approved by the Agents-General of certain colonies, 
and reprinted as a suggested colonisation scheme. The adop- 
tion of this system seems worthy the consideration of any 
organisation concerned with emigration. 

3. Increased help to committees using land for relief work, — 
The provision of capital by Mr. Pels originally enabled the 
London Committee, imder the Unemployed Act, to found the 
Hollesley Colony with such useful results. The distress 
committees formed at West Ham, and also in other parts, 
have had large support from philanthropic capitsdists ; and the 
Act can only be made useful by further large donations of this 
character. 

In addition to the powers vested in distress committees 
formed under the Act, much is already being done. It would 
seem preferable to assist those organisations already existing 
which have shown the results of their efforts to be successful, 
rather than to organise fresh associations. The Social Service 
Union has secured such a measure of success with apparently 
hopeless cases that their committee consider themselves 
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justified in asking for funds for an additional area of land for 
extensions in Surrey, and also for the foundation of a fresh 
colony in the north of England, the one in Westmorland not 
being sufficiently large to enable them to accept all the cases 
they are urged to take. This appeal should be considered by 
capitalists in a position to help when it is remembered that the 
cost of the men received is no more than if maintained in the 
workhouse, while at least some of these men, who would other- 
wise have been permanent paupers, have been restored to 
independent Ufe.* 

Then the Church Army, with labour homes in thirty-four 
important towns outside London as well as in London, would 
seem to be in a specially favourable position for using land 
within reasonable access of these labour homes. Such class 
of emplo3anent would be found the best test of work which 
could be introduced, and under certam conditions it would 
secure a more profitable result for the labour expended than 
many of the indoor industries now followed, as well as being 
the easiest class of work to arrange for a varying number of 
men. In a circular issued by the Church Army in August, 1905, 
announcing the acquirement of 750 acres of land at Hempstead, 
near Saffron Walden, for a labour colony, an appeal was made 
for offers of more land, especially for use for market-garden 
settlements. The writer would suggest that until the new 
colony be completely organised it might be undesirable to take 
other land, unless it be within about three miles of some 
labour home. If any persons interested would offer land, so 
situate, thus not necessitating special buildings, it would seem 
a right policy for the Church Army to accept the same.f 

♦ Director of Christian Social Service Union, Rev. J. L. Brooks, 
Lingfield, Surrey. 

t Address of Church Army, the Secretary for Social Work, 55, 
Bryanston Street, London, W. 
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CHAPTER VII 
WHAT IS BEING DONE 

A FRESH edition allows of this additional chapter, which gives 
further useful experiences up to November, 1906, on the 
subjects considered in this book. 

Work of Distress Committees under the Unemployed Act, 
1905. — Under the provisions of this Act, mentioned on page 102, 
seventy-eight Distress Conunittees have been formed which 
have taken active measures during the year. The London 
Central Comimittee up to May, 1906, had received nearly 
40,000 appUcations for assistance. The Distress Committee 
of West Ham received over 4,500 appUcations, and the other 
towns in which the committees received fewer than this 
number, but over 2,000, were Leeds, Bristol, Sheffield, and 
Brighton. About ;f 105,000 contributed to the Queen's Un- , 
employed Fimd was placed xmder the direction of these 
committees, while the balance of the ;f 168,000 expended by 
them up to June, 1906, was obtained by Rate Aid of £43,000 
and by voluntary contributions. 

Only two of these committees have farm training colonies 
xmder their control. One of these is the London Contral 
Unemployed Committee, whose colony at HoUesey, in Suffolk, 
is fully mentioned on pages 51-5. The other is the West 
Ham Committee, whose colony is mentioned on page 56. 

On July 19th a statement was made in Parliament by the 
President of the Local Government Board as to the work of 
the Distress Committees. In the discussion which followed 
the practical inefficiency of the Act was generally admitted, 
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and the opinion was expressed that the two farm colonies 
were the only results of a permanent character. The Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board announced that the 
Government had decided to place £200,000 at the disposal of 
the Distress Conmiittees if necessary during the winter 1906-7. 

Colonies under other control. — Of the other colonies named 
in Chapter I. the Church Army consider that their training 
colonies at Newdigate and Hempstead continue to be satis- 
factory. An article by Prebendary Carlile appears in The 
Quiver for November, 1906, giving a description and results 
of the work accompUshed. 

The Committee of the Christian Union for Social Service, 
owing to their continued success with men who had previously 
been considered of the " unemployable " class, have come to 
a decision that they ought to acquire another farm elsewhere, 
in the place of an extension in Surrey as named on page 136. 
Some progress has been made towards the selection of a 
property ; and it is hoped that by March, 1907, annoimcement 
will be able to be made of the acquirement of another colony. 

The progress made in the direction of the formation of 
settlements of small holdings has been greater than in the 
more difficult work of training colonies. Some of those es- 
tablished during 1906 will now be noticed. 

Small Holding Settlement, Mayland, Essex.— In Chapter I. 
mention was made of the action taken by Mr. Joseph Pels, 
which has resulted in the foimdation of the training farm at 
Hollesey, and the acquirement of the farm for the Poplar 
Guardians described on pages 124-6. In addition to assisting in 
these ways Mr. Pels has taken action in the direction of forming 
a settlement of small holdings upon a farm of about 600 acres 
at Mayland, near Southminster, in Essex. We are thus 
greatly indebted to the public spirit of this American capitalist 
for valuable examples of a fuller use of our English land. 

The first steps towards converting this area of land into a 
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settlement were taken early in 1906. Nearly 150 acres were 
then divided into holdings averaging 5 acres each, and on 
each of these holdings about 2 acres were laid out for garden 
and fruit ground. By October fifteen houses were finished, 
and by the end of 1906 this number will probably be increased 
to twenty-five. In addition to houses being provided each 
holding is equipped with cow-house, pig-sty, poultry-house, 
and work-shop, while water has been provided. The cost of 
the buildings, fencing, laying out garden and fruit groimd, and 
all other initial capital expenditure is estimated at a total of 
£350 for each holding. Horses arid implements will be kept 
for joint use at the central farm buildings, and co-operation 
introduced to the fullest practicable extent, the foimder of 
this settlement having recognised that this will give the in- 
dependent occupiers the advantages named on pages 108-10. 
The occupiers will have possession of the respective holdings 
at a rental of 4 per cent, on the outlay. It is stated that 
there has been no difficulty in securing tenants with sufficient 
capital, as soon* as the holdings are ready for occupation. 

Small Holding Settlement, Hollesey, Suffolk.— In addition 
to the work of the training farm established at HoUesey, 
as named on page 52, it was decided to provide small holdings 
for those who proved themselves likely to be able to secure 
a permanent Uvelihood from the land. As there stated, the 
erection of twelve cottages was commenced in September, 
1905. All these were in occupation from October, 1906. 
To each of these cottages was allotted 4 acres of land, 
while the necessary sheds were also provided. 

In settling those who had been amongst the " unem- 
ployed " upon these holdings, there was naturally no possibility 
of the occupiers providing the necessary working capital. 
During the time of training the tenants had, however, saved 
some amoimt. The whole of the difference is advanced to 
the tenants by the Committee, under conditions as to the 
proper working and cultivation of the land. 
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Small Holding Settlement, Boxted, Essex.— On page 4 is 
noticed the munificent gift of Mr. George Herring to enable the 
Salvation Army to acquire land, and equip the same for small 
holdings. The Salvation Army decided to found one pre- 
liminary settlement, and imder the will of Mr. Herring, who 
died in November, 1906, miless this first settlement is con- 
sidered a success the executors will provide only £40,000 in 
place of the full amount. 

After considerable investigation a farm at Boxted, about 
four miles from Colchester, having an area of about 400 acres, 
was selected as being suitable for the purposes in view. During 
the simmier of 1906 the erection of houses was commenced, 
and by the spring of 1907 it is expected that about eighty 
famiUes will be in occupation. The average area attached 
to each holding is 5 acres. 

As is stated in the case of the settlement at Mayland, 
there is a large demand for these holdings. The Committee 
of Selection have chosen as tenants those with experience, but 
not necessarily having money. The system suggested to be 
followed is the cultivation of the land for fruit and market- 
garden produce, rather than for ordinary farming with live 
stock. It is felt that this system involves less capital and 
skill, and obviates the risks of finding money for the purchase 
of Uve stock. It is proposed to find the necessary tools as a 
loan, and to make such allowance as is necessary for mainten- 
ance of the family pending production and sale of the crops. 

There are advantages in following the system of thus 
growing market-garden crops for sale. Nevertheless, it will 
be found that the work will be harder and requires more varied 
knowledge than the adoption of the simpler method of culti- 
vation with some area of grass land, as recommended herein 
by Sir William Mather, and further explained in Chapter II. 

Small Holding Settlement, Letchworth, Hertfordshire.— 

One of the original ideas included in the Garden City scheme 
was intensive cultivation on the agricultural land surrounding 
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the town. Much negotiation has taken place concerning the 
basis upon which it was possible to introduce small holdings 
upon this area. It was not until September, 1906, that it was 
found possible to form a society for this purpose, which is 
registered under the Industrial Societies Acts as the " Norton 
Small Holdings, Limited." This society has rented 150 acres 
of land at a rental of about £180 per annum, this including 
Norton Hall, which is a large residence with a most complete 
set of brick-built farm premises. These latter are of special 
value as, from their position, size, and character, they are 
admirably adapted for conversion into central farm and factory 
premises as suggested on page 108. It is proposed to introduce 
the co-operative system as soon as the number of occupiers 
allows of such action. At the time of writing the land is in 
course of allotment to various applicants, some of whom will 
erect buildings on the land. As soon as the first area taken is 
appropriated, the society will take up an adjacent farm of 
257 acres, as it has secured the option of renting this additional 
land. 

Small Holdingps Settlement, Borwell, Cambridgesliire. — 

The writer has had under his notice since the first issue of this 
book many cases where additional small holdings have been 
created of the nature named upon page 36. As these have not 
involved any fresh methods they need not be here noticed. 
One small holding scheme should, however, be mentioned, 
which has introduced a new idea affecting the land now be- 
longing to the State. A farm forming a portion of the Crown 
lands, and having an area of nearly 1,000 acres, at Burwell, 
between Cambridge and Newmarket, has been imder cultiva- 
tion by the Crown agents for two years owing to no suitable 
tenant being available. Mr. C. B. Rose, the Member of 
ParUament for the division, had a report made as to the 
suitability of this farm for small holdings. As the result of 
investigations he decided to undertake the responsibiUty of 
hiring it on lease on condition that the Crown as landlords 
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would expend about £iiyx) upon the enlargement of the 
cottages and adaptation of buildings. This condition has 
been fulfilled, and from Michaelmas, 1906, the farm was 
divided into fifty lots. Large numbers of applications for 
these holdings have been received from various parts. It 
was desired that those in the district should be first considered, 
and these alone having been sufficient to take up the entire 
property, the appUcations from distant parts of the country 
have been declined. The system of cultivation will be on the 
usual course of husbandry, with the keeping of live stock, as 
named in Chapter II. In the majority of cases the size of the 
holdings will be too large for hand husbandry, and the arable 
land will be worked by horse-labour. This course may be 
rendered more practicable by the adoption of the co-operative 
system in relation to the cultivation. 

Gkneral conclusions. — ^To smnmarise the most recent 
experience on the subject of this book, it would seem that all 
persons who have given special attention to the matter agree 
with the general considerations smnmarised on pages 112-20, 
although there is a difference of opinion as to the best method 
of applying those principles with safety and with benefit to 
those who may be helped. 

The suggestions of Sir William Mather as printed at the 
commencement of this volume suggested assistance for two 
classes. These are (a) those at present unskilled in agricul- 
tural work, but who would Uke to earn a permanent livelihood 
from the land if they could gain sufficient skill ; and (6) those 
who have already the skill and some working capital, and 
only want land and buildings. 

It is admitted that to assist class [a) without risk is a 
work involving large capital, skill, and careful management. 
Nevertheless, the most recent experience supports the possi- 
biUty of such work being successful if the necessary conditions 
are observed. All those conditions have not been present on 
any training farm now in existence. We see that the colony 
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at Hollesey, where some of them have been observed, has 
secured useful results. Does not this suggest that a further 
step should be taken under conditions which might produce 
better results ? An instance has just been given where one 
of those areas of land previously worked by the Crown has 
been converted into a settlement of small holdings. In 
accordance with a recent return presented to ParUament 
there are many other large areas of agricultural land now 
farmed by the Crown. The majority of these farms, by 
reason of position, poverty of soil, bad access, want of road 
commimication, or for other reasons, are not suitable for 
small holdings. Many of them, however, may have the 
qualities needed for a training farm. Would it not be desirable 
to consider the possibility of the administration of one of these 
farms as a training farm, on the general basis suggested by 
Sir WiUiam Mather ? Such a trial might have far more useful 
results than at Hollesey, with but little capital expenditure 
beyond that which is now employed on working the farm. 
The principal extra expenditure would be in the erection and 
equipment of buildings. If the whole of this expenditure 
was not considered a proper investment, then a grant towards 
the amoimt might be deemed a suitable expenditure to be 
made out of the £200,000 now under the control of the Local 
Government Board to assist the work of Distress Committees 
during the winter 1906-7. 

While there is a difference of opinion as to whether it is 
desirable to attempt to establish upon the land those who do not 
possess the necessary skill, there seems no diiierence as to the 
desirability of assisting those who do possess experience. In 
the House of Commons on July 19th, 1906, the President of the 
Local Government Board, after stating what has been accom- 
pUshed in Ireland by the creation of small holdings, with the- 
aid of State capital of £4,250,000, added that the Government 
proposed to take the same course in England and Scotland. 
In November, 1906, a deputation of members of ParUament 
representing various parties waited upon the Premier, and 
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ivere assured that the Government were impressed with the % 
1>enefits of small holdings, and would introduce legislation to i 
faciUtate an increase in their number at the earUest possible ' 
time. The precise nature of such legislation probably will \ 
not be determined until the issue of the report on small holdings ' \ 
by the special committee appointed by the late Govermnent. \ 
This committee, sitting under the presidency of Lord Onslow, j 
concluded taking evidence in the summer of 1906, and its \ 
report will doubtless be issued in ample time for the ParUament- '\ 
ary Session of 1907. ^ 

The writer would, however, suggest that recent experience 5 
confirms the statement on page 119, that only two steps seem . ■' 
necessary to largely extend the utiUty of our land. These 
are (a) the provision of capital for buildings ; and (6) the 
organisation of co-operative action among intending smsdl 
tenants. In less than six months from the issue of the first 
edition of this book several suitable properties had been offered 
which the owners were wiUing to lease for small holdings. 
The fact of there having been many hundreds of appUcations 
from capable persons for the small holdings on the settlements 
named in this chapter has been confirmed by the experience 
of the writer. It would, therefore, seem to be wise legislative 
action to meet the difliculty of housing by providing from some 
source fimds for loan to any co-operative organisation for the 
erection of buildings on any land which is obtained on perpetual 
lease. The advantages of this method, as compared with 
assisting the creation of small holdings under the system of 
purchase by instalments as provided by the Small Holdings 
Act, are noticed on page 114. The provision of housing for 
those who can obtain a permanent title under this method 
would accomplish much towards securing a maintenance from 
the land of this country of a larger number of persons, who 
are now qualified and anxious for this Ufe ; and would thus 
lessen the difficulties of the unemployed problem. 
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